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FT HE Account you was pleas'd to ſend me, of your 
Publiſhing my former Remarks, and of the kind 
Reception they found among your — men, eſpecially 
your Clergy, to whoſe Honour and Service they were 
peculiarly dedicated, was re agreeable, I am ſenſible, 
that before my Papers co 


come to your Hands, there 
muſt have been ſeveral better Anſwers, of your own Pro- 


duct at home. If Mine therefore was read with ſuch 
Diſtinction, as you ſpeak of; I, muſt impute 1 gaod for- 


zune to nothing elſe, than your known Natiopal Humour 
of admiring Forein Commodities, though ou have better of 
Jour Native Growth, *Tis a pts. 


le Erronr however : 
and we Strangers often fare the better fort. But I am 


concern d, that when every thing elſe pleas'd you; my 
Declaration at the cloſe, That the Half of my Remarks 
was as much as the Whole, could not merit your appro- 
bation. Why do you thus preſs and teaze me, both againſt 
Inclination and Intereſt, to continue thoſs, Papers? Tow 
acknowledg, enough is already ſaid, to ſilence both the 
Book and the Author, both Himſelf and the whole Sect. 
Tou inform me, that he has fled the Pit, that all his Cha- 
rater for Senſe and Learning is forfeited and dead: and 
| #f ſo; why impoſe upon Me that uſeleſi Cruelty of moleſt- 
ing him ip his Graves 1 may add too a Prudential View : 


1 ſhould ſtake what I have already Won, againſt Nothing | 
at all, If another Part ſuccedes as well as the Firſt; 1 


Acquire 


wy 


acquire 10 New reputations if it dots not; I loſs even the 
Old. Beſides, the Subject it ſelf is alter d: the Former 
part of his Book contain dᷓ matters of Conſequences | 
gave ſome Play to an Anſiuerer; bat the Latter is a dull 
Heap of Citations, not work'd nor cemented together , 
mere Sand without Lime: and 20ho would medadle with 

ſuch dry mouldring Stuff, that with the beſt 9 5 


can never take a Poliſh? To produce a good Reph, the Firſt 


Writer muſt contribute e : if He is quite low and 
flat, his Antagoniſt cannot riſe high ; if He is barren and 
. Jejune; the Other cannot floor; if He is obſcure and 
dark, the Other can never ſhine. And then you know 
my long Law Suit here, hich is now remov'd to Dreſden : 
and who would regard the Free-Thinkers, or willing 
jade his own Parts, under ſuch 


| Level: Quaerit ſe Ingenium, nec invenit. But if 
you'd had patience till — Trial was over (for Trial in 
my cauſe is the ſame as Victory) then perhaps your Grow- 
ing Sect might have felt to their coſt 3 | . 

Et nos tela, pater, ferrumque haud debile dextra 
Spargimus, & noſtro ſequitur de vulnere ſanguis. 


And yet after ſo many good Reaſons, why I ought now io 


lie ſtill : ſee the Power you have over me; when you both 
urge a Promiſe; and back it with the Deſire of the Clergy 
of England. During the Vacation at our Leipſic 
Mart, I took. 7 jour Author; and begun where I left 
| off” before. I had thought indeed to Ibach his whole 


Book. within the bulk, of one Packet: but I have run ont © 


beyond my length, and muſt Again flop in the Middle: 


though I hope pon ] have more Conſtience in the exerciſe 


e your Authority, than to require any Remainder from 
Your moſt obedient Servant 
Leipfic, Sept. 18. 1912. | 
Stilo novo. FP | | | 
PHILELEUTHERVS LIPSIENSIN7 


I find, when I ſet pen to paper, that I ſink below my own 
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Left my Author in his goth Page, proving the 
duty and neceſſity of Free-Thinking, from the 
conduct of your Exgliſh Clergy in Ten In- 
ſtances. The VIIth was Dd with a Paſ- 
ſage out of Victor Tununenſit; which I hope is fo 
fully clear d and anſwer d, that none of the Frater« 
nity will hereafter vaunt of it, as they uſed to do, 
in Bookſellers Shops. | 88 
His VIII * 2 of their ill Conduct; is 

* Their dayly publiſhing of Treatiſes in Dialogue, 
where they introduce Atheiſts, Deiſts, Sceptics, and 
Socinians, ſpeaking for their own opinions with the 
ſame ſtrength, ſubtilty, and art, that thoſe men 
ſhow either in their books or converſation. Nay 
one of them (which makes the f IX th Inſtance) has 
tranſlated Lucretius, the only compleat antieht ſy- 
ſtem of Atheiſm now .extant, for the benefit of the 
Engliſh reader. | wh ; 

When I conſider my ſelf as a Lutheran, born and 
dwelling on the great Continent, I cannot but treat 
with ſcorn the weak efforts of this Writer, who while 
he attacks Chriſtianity in common, brings argu- 
ments that reach no farther than Home, within the 
narrow compaſs of your own Iſland. But what, 
I pray, is the pretended Crime? or where does the 
wrong conduct lie? I had — that to pro- 
poſe objections with their full force, had been a 
certain ſign both of fairneſs in the Writer, and aſ- 


* Fag. 91. 1 Pg. 91. 1 
hs. ſurance 


* 
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ſurance of a good Cauſe. If they make Atheiſts 
talk with great ſtrength and ſubtilty, do they not re- 
fute them with greater ſtrength, and overcome ſub- 
tilty with truth? This our Author denies not 
here: and if fo, where is his O2.» Conduct? Before, 
* he had charg'd the Prieſts, That they will not tell 
the Truth, when it makes to their diſadvantage : but 
here it ſeems, ws tell too much, and give the ut- 
molt ftrength to their adverſaries objections. Anon, 
he will tell us of their ſmothering and ſtifling of Paſ= 
ſages in their Tranſlations; but here the crime is 


quite contrary, That they tranſlate even Syſtems of 


Atheiſm too openly and entirely. What cavilling ? 
what inconſiſtency ? This is exactly, 
Quid dem, quid non dem; 

Nolo, wolo: volo, nolo rurſum: cape, cedo. * 

ince nothing coming from your Ergliſh Clergy 
can pleaſe this nice Author, neither whole Tranſla- 
tions nor in part; T1 try, if a Foreigner can make 
him amends; when J rub in his noſe, as I have 
done {ever already, ſome more of his own Trax- 
ſlations. 


> _ 
But (for a X Inſtance) your Prieſts are guilty of 


Pious Frauds in Tranſlating and Publiſhing Books; even 
the Holy Bible it ſelf. For, ſays he, ExxAyoia 


is ſometimes render d Church, other times Aſſembly; and 
Exo ocroi ſometimes Biſhops, other times Overſeers : 
Whereas the ſame word in the Original ought. to be 
tranſlated univerſally alike. Notable Criticiſm and vaſt 
penetration into the nature of languages! For to 
wave now, what the Tranſlators of your Bible ſay 
on this very head in the cloſe of their Preface; can 


* Pap. Bz. + Fag. 94, 95. + Pag-gte Fag. 93 · 


W . „ Lo . 


our 


our Writer be Pts that in all tongues what- 
ever, a word of a Moral or Political ſignification, 
containing ſeveral complex Ideas arbitrarily join'd 


together, has ſeldom, any correſpondent word in 


any other language, which extends to all thoſe 
Ideas? Nay, that in the fame language moſt Moral 
words by tract of Time and inſtability of com- 
mon Uſe either loſe or gain ſome of their Ideas, 
and have a narrower or larger meaning in one age 

than in another? Phyſical words — — as "Haus, 


Ted, OdAzora, whole ſignifications are un- 


compounded and immutable, may be always expreſs d 
alike, Sun, Aduon, and Sea: but the other ſort ought 
not and cannot, without great ambiguity and abſur- 
dity. See the variety of ExxAyoia in Greek: it 
means the Place, the Building, for an aſſembly; it 
means an Aſſembly or Congregation in that place : 
thus in the ancient Heathen times: but in the Chri- 


ſtian uſage, beſides theſe Significations, it means the 


Whole of a Town or City, who are wont to aſſem- 
ble in one or more ſuch Places, whether they are 
actually aſſembled, or not; it means the Whole of 
a Diſtrict, Dioceſe, Province, Nation; it means 
diffuſively the whole Community of the Chriſtian 
Name; it means the Governors of ſuch Places, or 
Aſſemblies, or Diſtbicts, of one or more, of larger 
or leſs. And has your Engliſh language One ſingle 


word, that is coextended through all theſe {ignifi- 


cations? The caſe is much alike in the other word 
Em9xo070. Let our Author then learn, before he 
ſets up to teach. Had he read any good tranſla- 
tion, antient or modern, could he poſſibly be ſo 
pedantic with his Vniver/ally alike? His own Book 


indeed is univerſally alike, a perpetual detail either of 


his own ſhufflings or miſtakes. 
9 1 | But 
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4 REMARKS. £09 
But let us view his particular Texts. He's an- 
ry that in Acts X1X, 32. the word ExxAyoie 

is render'd Aſſembly, and not as uſually the Church. 

* For, ſays he, in this place where it manifeſtly ſig- 
nifies the People, had the Tranſlators faid, The Church 
(inſtead of Aſembly) was confus' d, and the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together ; the Signi- 

fication of the ord Church would not have admitted of 


any doubt about its meaning, Unfortunate blunderer! 


I cannot decide, whether there's more nonſenſe in 
his expreſſion, or more ſtupidity in his remark. It's 
Sonification, ſays he, would admit of no doubt about 
it's meaning: that is, it's ſignification about it's fignifi- 
cation. Well; but ExxAyoia there means the Peo- 
ple; and had it been render'd Church, we ſhould have 
known the Church had meant the Laiety, as well as 
the Prieſts, What Prieſt ever denied, that Church 


in your Engliſh Bibles does generally comprehend 


all believers, People as well as Clergy? But in this 
place, that Aſſembly, which he would call a Church, 
was 2 mob of Pagans got together in the Town 
Theatre, ſome for fear of their manufactures (as 
your Silkweavers once at London) and the moſt for 
they knew not what. And though ExxAyoiay 
which ſignifies Any Aſſembly, is properly and de- 
—_ uſed here in the original : can your Engliſh 
word Church, that from its firſt rife 4 been con- 
ſecrated to a religious ſenſe, be extended to a hea- 
then mutiny? This very Inſtance ſhews, what I 
' ſaid before in general, That the Political words in 


different languages are ſeldom totally equivalent. 


And thoſe forein words, that are not interpreted 
but adopted and retain'd, as Apoſtle, Biſbop, Prieſt, 
Deacon, have always a narrower ſenſe, where they're 
tranſplanted, than in their firſt ſoil, And yet our 
Pag. g2» TR 
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Writer adds ſeriouſly (for there's no mark of Raillery 
or Jeſt) that had the Tranſlators done their duty in 
this Paſſage, there could have been no doubt about 
the meaning of the word Church. No doubt in the 
leaſt: for it that Aſſembly could be call'd a Charch, 
you would have Churches at your Opera's, Churches 
at Comedies; at Puppet-ſhows, at Maſquerades. If 
he had taught your Parliament -this Language; he 
might have fav'd the great charge of their Fifty new 
Churches: for with one Word he has built as many, 
as there are Coffee-houſes in London; and, what is 
more, he has jprov'd Himſelf and his Free- thinkers 
to be excellent Church. Men. J 

His other Exception is Als xx, where 
of 7ptoCuTren Þ EMH, * The Elders, the Presby- 
ters of the Church (v. 17.) are faid to be Exzoxoma 


(v. 28.) Overſeers over all the Flock, Here inſtead 


of Overſeers he would have it render'd Biſhops: that 
it might appear, that Biſhops and Presbyrers in Scrip- 


ture phrafe are ſynonymous words. And what if 


they ſhould be ſo, iidem Terofurren qui emonona, 
the firſt the name of their Age and Order, the lat- 
ter of their Office and Duty? Does he think to 


fright your Biſhops with this? Does this affect the 


cauſe of Epiſcopacy ? How then came Theodbrit a 
Biſhop, Theophylat# an Archbiſhop, and Chry/oſtoms a 
Patriarch, not to be aware of it; when they expreſly 
affirm, what our Writer would have per? They, 


with all Chriſtian Antiquity, never thought them- 


felves and their Order to ſucceed the Scripture 
Errloxoroy but the Scripture *Amgaa ; they 
were A1 F Amar, the Succeſſors of the 
Apoſtles. The Summ of the Matter is this. Though 


new Inſtitutions are form'd ; new Words are not 


Fag. 93. 


coin'd 
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6 | REMARKS. | 
coin'd for them, but Old ones borrow'd and applied. 
Emoxozos, Whoſe general Idea is Overſeer, was a 
word in uſe long before Chriſtianity, a word of 
univerſal Relation, to Oeconomical, Civil, Military, 
Naval, Judicial and Religious Matters. This word 

was aſſum'd to denote the Governing and Preſiding 
Perſons of the Church, as Aid xu (another word \ 
of vulgar and diffus'd uſe) to denote the Mini- 
ſerial. The Presbyters therefore, while the Apo- 
ſtles liv'd, were emzoxzome Overſeers. But the Apo- 
ſtles, in foreſight of their approaching Martyrdom, 
having ſelected and appointed their Succeſſors in the 
ſeveral Cities and Communities, as St. Paul did 
Timothy at Epheſus, and Titus at Crete, A. D. Lx1v, 
four years before his Death; what Name were theſe 
Succeſſors to be call'd by? Not Ame, Apoſtles: 
their Modeſty (as it ſeems) made them refuſe it; 
they would keep that Name proper and ſacred to 
the firſt Extraordinary Meſſengers of Chriſt ; though 

| they really ſucceded them in their Office, in due 

| Part and Meaſure, as the Ordinary, Governers of the 

Churches. It was agreed us” yan over all Chri- 
ſtendom at once, in the very next Generation after 
the Apoſtles, to aſſign and appropriate to Them 
the word Emioxoro; or Biſhop. From that time to 
this, that Appellation, which before included a 


Presbyter, has been reſtrain'd to a ſuperior Order. £ 
And' here's nothing in all this but what has hap- G 
; poen'd in all Languages and Communities in x — 
World. See the Notitia of the Roman and Greek C 
Empires: and you'l ſcarce find one name of any 1 
State Employment, that in courſe of time did not B 
= vary from its primitive Signification. So that ſhould 1 2p 
| our Lwtheran Presbyters contend they are Scripture ne 


Biſhops, what would they get by it? No more, than to 
'F : 19 lies the 
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lies in the Syllables. The time has been, when a 

Commander even of a fingle Regiment was call'd 

Imperator: and muſt every ſuch now a days ſet up 

to be Emperors * The one pretenſe is altogether as 

\ juſt as the other, | 

But to ſpeak a word to his Verſion. He would 

have it Biſhops, in As, xx, as it is. in other places, 

and not Overſeers. Our Luther indeed has tranſlated 

it here and every where Biſchoffen : but, if my 

Countrymen do not hear me, I muſt beg his excuſe. 

| Biſhop and Biſchoff” give no internal Idea to an illi- 

terate Engliſhman or German. As an Exotic word, 

they have no notion of it but from ſeeing a modern 

Biſhop. To ſuch therefore, this Verſion, you Pres- 

byters, whom the Holy Ghoſt hath made Biſhops over all 

the Flock, gives à Senſe erroneous and - falſe. ke 2 

then is it tranſJated in your Bible Overſeers: and if 

our aukward Fyee- thinler had chang'd' the Tables, 

and expoſtulated, not why here Overſeers, but why 

FF Not every where elſe; perhaps he could not have 
been ſo eaſily anſwer'd: 


VI 


Another Pious Fraud is laid to your Tranſlators, 

Acts v11, 59. * And they ſtoned Stephen, calling upon 
God, and ſaying) Lord Teſus receive my Spirit. For, 
ſays he, the word God has no Manuſtript nor Printed 
Copy in any Language to vouch it. And: was this 
Inſertion made fraudulently # Or is it not an Impiour 
Fraud in this Writer, to bring! ſo falſe a charge 

_ againſt a book that deſerves his veneration? Are 
not the words Upon God printed in Tralic Letter, 
to warn the Reader as uſually, that they are not in ' Wi 
the Original? In the ſame Chapter there are theſe 1 

« Bi. ©. y | | i 
| ſcveral i 


ſeveral words inſerted, to make the Senſe clearer, 
So much as, Abraham,. Begat, Time, The Father, 
Saying, Him, So : and all diſtinguiſh'd in Italic with 
a nice and religious exactneſs. Why did not our 
Writer make exceptions to thoſe? He can eaſil 

allow Them : but the name of God to be inſerted 
is a Free-thinker's averſion. Well; but had the 


Tranſlators conceal'd the inſertion, and not pro- 


claim'd it by an Italic Letter, Where had been the 
Pious Fraud? What intereſt, what Prieſtcraft can 
it ſerve? Is this a Text bandied for the Rights of 

the Church? Can he deny, that the words pon 
God ſupplied in the Verſion, are manifeſtly 11 4 
ſtood in the Original? The Greek word is Eæ ra- 
ANA, calling upon: and our Author b is uncom- 
monly honeſt, when he charges one word God, and 
not two, ſe” to be the N So that 
i oned Stephen calling upon ing. Lord, 
7 Pray, — or «ak did he 2 cer- 
tainly either God or the Lord; and let our Author 
take his choice. Nay, the words being thus in 
the Text according to the preſent Copies, E II I- 


KAAOYMENON KAI AETONTA; 
ſhould I affirm, that a word is dropt out, either 


SN God abſorpt by the preceding ſyllable ON, 


or KN the Lord by the following ſyllable KAI, 
and that your Tranſlators were of the ſame opi- 
nion, conſidering that &xanAdal, T Je and 
T xveoy come ſo frequently in the Septuagint ; I 


dare challenge all the Tribe to anſwer it, though 


they take the Ciſmarine Critic to their aid and 
aſſiſtance. ä 


XXXVII. 


: 0 48 
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Well, but the Poſt{cripts of the IIa Epiſtle to 
Timothy, and of the Epiſtle to Tus wherein the for- 
mer is ſtil'd, * Firft Biſhop of the Church of the 
Epheſians, and the latter of the Cretans, were both 


. prov'd in Parliament to be bold and ſpurious Additions 


made by your Reverend Editors, This is formidable 
indeed to tell Us at Leipfe;. where your Engliſh Par- 


liament mult needs have greater authority, than 


any General Council. But how, pray, was it prov'd 
there? Was it enacted by all the Eſtates," and with 
the Bifhops concurrence? Or was it voted only in 
the Lower Houſe? Or, which is yet lower, was it 
only debated% Or when was this great tranfaQtion? 
He quotes for it Dizrnal Occurrences, a book un- 


known im theſe parts: ſo that I can only gueſs, either 


at the time or the manner of it. However I durſt 
lay a ſmall wager, that it was done in what you 
call your Rump Parliament; and this learned Proof 
was made there by fome Lay Elder in buff. Be 
that as it will; 1 dare tell our Author, without any 


Vote of our German Diet in oppoſition to his 
Parliament, That it was never prov'd there nor any 


where elf ; and that he ſpeaks not one true word 
in all this Paragraph. For he blunders, when” he 
calls them Peers; that word ever implying, that 


they were ſubjoin'd by the Writer of the Letter 


But nd body yet either believ'd or 

afhirm'd, that Theſe were underwritten by St. Paul 
imſelf. They are nothing but Memorandums or 
Endorſements, written by others, long after the” 
death of the Anoitle. But be they. Poſtſcripts or 
Subſcripts ; your Tranſlators neither made them, 
„Pag. 94. a 
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70 REMARKS. 

nor recommended them for Scripture. And his Par- 
liamentary Proof, that thoſe Additions were Made by the 
Reverend Editors, does miſerably fail him. Impudence 


and Noiſe againſt plain Matter of Fact! Let him 
look into Dr. Aiil's Edition, and he'l ſee that very 


few of the Manuſcripts want them: and they were 


printed in the beſt Greek, Editions, before your 
Editors were born. | 


XXXVIIL 
t ii certain, ſays he, the Prieſts may plead the 


Authority of the Fathers for Forgery, Corruption, and 


Mangling of Authors with more reaſon, than for any of 
their Articles of Faith, He 2 in impudence and 
profaneneſs; but how does he make this out? from 
a + Paſſage of St. Jerom, the import of which he 
underſtands not, and the words he has wilfully per- 
verted. One Yigilantins had accus'd St. Ferom, as 
a favourer of Origen's Hereſies: becauſe he had 
tranſlated ſeveral of his Writings into Latin. The 
Father replies to this effect, That the nature of 
his Studies led him to read all forts of Books, ſuch 
© as thoſe of Origen, Apollinarius, Enſebins, who in 
< ſome points indeed were Heretical, but in others 
=. had given great light to the Scriptures, and done 
< eminent ſervice tothe Church : That ſome of their 
Books he had tranſlated into Latin, for the uſe of 

| thoſe that underſtood not the Greek; but not ſo 


as to propagate their Hereſies; for he had either 


A 


K A A, 


thoſe Paſſages, which might pervert or ſcandalize 


omitted thoſe Tracts, or reſcinded or refuted 


6. the unlearned Reader x. Here we ſee, St. Ferom - 


* Pag.g6. + Ep. ad Vigilantium Tom. iv. Ed. Nova p.275. 
See alſo Ep 
num Apologia 1 & 11. 
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— 


„ does 


De erroribus Origenis p. 345. Adv ſus Rufi- | 
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REMARKS. 11 
does not excuſe himſelf (as our Writer turns it) 
for mangling of Authors, but for tranſlating them at 
all. But how in juſtice can the omiſſion of ſome 
Tracts or Paſſages, where the Tranſlator is free to 
take what he pleaſes, be call'd mangling of Authors? 
Did not Ferom acquaint the Publicfboth in his Pre- 
faces to the reſpective Books, and in theſe Epiſtles, 
that he had left out ſuch Paſſages? Did he mangle 
Origen in the Original, and procure the Greek Copies 
to * raz d or interpolated? How was Origen then 

led, whoſe works were preſery'd entire both 
then and long after? Neither had Ferow's Tranſla- 
tion that conſequence then, as in our days a numer- 
ous Edition propagated from the Preſs. His Ver- 
ſion was but one written Copy, that might be 
tranſcrib'd by ſome of his friends, or a few others 
that were curious. And what is there in all this, 
unworthy of an honeſt man? Were I to tranſlate 
Petroniuss Civil War, or ſome of the chaſt Epigrams 
of Martial: ſhould I be counted a angler, be- 


cauſe I added not all their Obſcenities? Your Free- 


thinkers at that rate are the greateſt Manglers of Au- 
thors, who have taken a contrary courſe, and cull'd 
all the lewd and ſmutty Paſſages of the antient Poets, 
and printed them together. E 
But our Writer cannot paſs this Paſſage of St. 
Ferom, without a caſt of his skill and fidelity. The 
words cited by him are, Si igitur quae bona ſunt, 
tranſtuli; & mala vel amputavi vel correxi, vel tacui; 
arguendus ſum, cur per me LATIN I bona Origenis ha- 
beant, & mala ignorent? which our faithfu] Writer 
thus tranſlates: Am I to be blam d for making MEN 
acquainted with what is good in Origen, and keeping 
had in him. Where the Fa- 
ther ſays Latini, the Latins; our Author ſays Men 
in general; on purpoſe to inſinuate that Ferom had 
. B 2 | ſup- 


2  REMARKE. 


ſuppreſs d or mutilated or corrupted Origer's Greek 
Copies. For while thoſe were in being and entire, 
Ferom could not keep all Nen ignorant of what was 


bad in Origen, but only the Laine. 
Where the Father ſays, Qui omminm. Pſalmoyuns 
commentarios haeretici hominis wertit in noſtram elo- 
guium: our Writer engliſhes it thus, pe Er 
into Latin the Commentaries of EuskBITUS of Caelarea, 
a grand Heretic. The Father indeed means Eu- 


ſebius; but names him not: but our Writer has put 


him into the Text, and in Capitals too, to make 
the Reader mind it; and then beſtows out of his 


own ſtore the epithet Grand; and puts it in the mouth 


of St. Ferom. Why this venom thrown upei Eu- 
febins; but that the Freethinkers hate him, as one 
of the chief Writers of the Church? Could our 
Author be ignorant, that it was a great diſpute 
then, and continues ſo ftill, whether Euſebius was 
really a Heretic, that is, an Ariau, or no? Has not 
your learned Dr. Cave, in a late elaborate Diſſerta- 
tion, done juſtice to his Character? Why: then 4 


Grand Heretic in the Verſion, when it's bare Fereris 


in the Text? An honeſt Writer indeed, who in the 
very place where he cries out oh Forgery, Corruption, 

Mangling, cannot himſelf refrain from forging, 
corrupting, and fraudulently adding. E100 TO -- 


XXXIX. 


I paſs over his trifling Inſtances of mangling Fa- 
ther Pauls Letters, * Baumpartes's Travels, and An- 
bony Wood's Hiſtory : which omiſſions he has here 
kindly ſupplied, out of dear love to Treaſon,Swperſtition, 

and Scandal. And yet You perhaps in England can even 
_ in theſe Trifles ſhew his fraud and prevarication.” 

Pag. 94, 95. 96. 4 | 33833 
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REMARKS. 1 
le then commences his Third Section, with pretend- 


ed Objections and Anſwers about Free-thinking , 


taken in a good and legitimate ſenſe. Is he always 
at his Juggling, and ſhifting the true Queſtion? 
Do's he hope to ſlur his unwary Reader with ſuch a 
palpable Impoſture? Free-thinking here for many 
* Pages together is put for Common uſe of Reaſon 


and Judgment, a lawful Liberty of Examining, and 


in a word, good ' Proteſtantiſm. Then whip about, 
and it ſtands for Scepticiſm, for Infidelity, for bare 
Atheiſm. But his Mask is too thin and two pellu- 
cid to cover his true Face. He is ſtill known for a 
mere Atheiſt; though he talks of Free-thinking in 
words that may become a Chriſtian. What Ari- 


. ftippus once ſaid, when he was pleas'd with ſome ſweet 


— Curſe 1 thoſe effemmate wretches, that have 
| etty a thing ſcandalous; may be applied to 
ri, will 2 T1188 fe. bringing 3 ſcan l on ſo 
good a Word as Free- thinbing, that does not belong 
to them. They Free, by way of diſtinction? that 
have the moſt ſlaviſh of Syſtems, mere Matter, 
eternal Sequel of Cauſes; chain'd Fataliſts, fetter 

Spino/iſts. They Thinkers, by way of eminence? 
who have proper title to no Thought, but that of 
the Fool, when he ſaid in his heart, there vas no God, 


For this is the Firſt and the Laſt of all their glo- 


rious ſearches. 5 he: 
But I could have ſav'd him one Objection, That 


+ Freethinking may produce a great number of Atheiſts. 


Pray, be not in pain for that; unleſs he means (as 


he often do's) Free-thinking and Atbeiſin for ſynony- 


mous words. * It is poſſible, ſays his Objector, that 
if Free-thinking be allow'd, forme men may think them. 
ſelves into Atheiſm, Courage! and difmiſs thoſe 
diſmal apprehenſions. For however it might be of 


| # Tag. 99, — 110. 'T Pag. toy. * Pag. 164 | 
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14 REMARKS. i 
old times, or now among ſome Hortentots or Iroquois, 


where the materials of Thinking are ſcanty, and 


the methods uncultivated; there's no danger of this 
in England, in that Light of Science and Learning. 
A perſon there may eaſily rob, plunder, perjure, 
debauch, or drink himſelf into Atheiſm: but it's 
impoſſible he can thin himſelf into't. Let him 
think thoroughly; come duly prepar'd, and proceed 


patiently and impartially; and I dare be anſwerable 


for him, without an Office of Inſurance. 


MG 5; 


While I was looking on his Paſſage of Zoſimus 
(whom out of his profound skill in Greek, he twice 
writes Zoximus) I had like to have dropt a me- 
morable Paragraph, which ſhews his great affection 
to your Clergy. He complains of the t great charge 
of maintaining ſuch numbers of Eccleſiaſtics, as a great 
evil to Society, and a Burden never felt on any other 
occaſion. Now how ſhall I accoſt him? as a 
Hiſtorian, or a ſhrew'd Politician? For I know he's 
above the low conſiderations of Divine Worſhip, 
Truth, Piety, Salvation, and, Immortality. But 
what news does he tell us? That the ſupporting of 
Prieſts is a burden unknown before Chriſtianity ? Had 
he read over even thoſe Authors alone, with whoſe 
twice-borrow'd- Scraps he has fill'd his Margin; 


he would have learnt, That both in Greece and Italy, 


SO RI BCP Tr AFFAIR FO ets; s 
7 1 — 4 2 x 5 N 


before our Saviour's Birth, the Heathen Prieſts were 


more in Number, higher in Dignity, and better pro- 


vided with Endowments, Salaries, and Immunities, 


than now you are in England. The like was be- 
fore in Egypt, and in every other Country, where 


Humanity and Letters had any footing. Many of 
Pag. 117, 118. + Pag. 114. 5 
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REMARKS. x5 


his Authors (whom he cites as Free-thinkers) were 


Prieſts themſelves, Fate Plutarch, Cato, * Ci- 
cero &c. and the laſt named was made ſo after his 
Conſulate, the higheſt Poſt of Honour and Power then 
in the Univerſe: nay (to make our Author quite lay 
him aſide forever) he had the Indeleble Character too; 
for being once made a Prieſt, a Prieſt he was to be for 
Life. But what an Adverſary am I writing againſt, 
wholy ignorant of common Hiſtory? And his Po- 
litics are as low too, that would extirpate the whole 
Order of your Clergy; and ſo bring your Count 

to the ignorance of the Savages, to a worſe condi- 


tion than your old Anceſtors were in, while they had 
their Bards and their Druids. For it ever was and 


ever will be true, in all Nations, under all Manners 
and Cuſtoms, Prieſthood, no Letters, no Huma- 
»ity; and reciprocally again, Society, Laws, Govern- 
ment, Learning, a Prieſthood, What then would our 
thoughtleſs 7 Tinker be at? Sink the Order of the pee- 
ſent Clergy to fave charges to the Public? And pay 


the ſame or double, to maintain as many + for Eh- 


curus, or Fuppiter, or Baal: for ſome Order of Prieſts 
there will be. Though even take him in his Free- 
thinking Capacity ; he can never conceive nor wiſh a 
Prieſthood, either quieter for Him, or cheaper, than the 
preſent Church of England. Of your Quietneſs, him- 
ſelf is a convincing Proof, who has writ this out- 
ragious Book, and has met with no Puniſhment nor 
Proſecution. And for the Cheapneſs, That appear'd 
lately in one of your Parliaments; when the Ace 
counts exhibited ſhow'd, That 6000 of yout Cler- 


gy, the greater part of your whole number, had 


at a middle rate one with another not 50 pounds a 


year. A poor emolument for ſo long, fo laborious, 


*r F legion, it Abyngas Peha xaafn, Plut. in Cic. 


t See Remark the V.. G 
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fa expenſive an Education, as muſt qualify them for 


Holy Orders. While I reſided at Oxford and ſaw 
ſuch a conflux of Youth: to their annual Admiſſions; 


I have often ſtudied and admir'd; why their Parents 


would under ſuch mean encouragements deſign their 


Sons for the Church; and thoſe the moſt towardly 


and capable and ſelect Genius's among their Chil- 


dren; who. muſt needs have emerg'd in a Secular 
Life. I congratulated indeed the felicity of your 


Eftabliſhment, which attracted the Choice Youth 
of your Nation for ſuch very low Pay: but my 
wonder was at the Parents, who generally have In- 
tereſt, Maintenance, and Wealth, the firſt thing in 
their view: till at laſt one of your State Lotteries 


ceas d my aſtoniſhment. For as dn That, a few 
glittering Prizes, 1000, 5000, 10000 Pounds among 


an infinity of Blanks, drew troops of Adventurers; 
who, if the whole Fund had been equally ticketed, 


- would never have come in: ſo a few ſhining Dignities 


in your Church, Prebends, Deaneries, Biſhopricks, are 


poor Country Livings. And if a Foreigner may tell 


III 


the pions fraud that induces and decoys the Parents, 
to risk their Childs Fortune in it. Every one hopes 

his Own will get ſome great Prize in the Church, 
and never reflects on the Thouſands of Blanks in 


his mind, from what he ſees at home, Tis This 


part of your Eſtabliſhment, that makes your Clergy 
excel Ours. Do but once level all your Preferments, 


and you'l ſoon be. as level in your Learning. For 


inſtead of the Flower” of the Engliſh youth, you'l 


have only the Refuſe ſent to your Academies; and 
thoſe too -cramp'd and crippkd in their Studies for 


want of Aim and Emulation. So that if your Free- 


thinkers had any Politics, inſtead of ſuppreſſing” 


your whole Order, they: ſhould make you all alike: 


or, if That cannot be done, make your Preferments 


a very 


A 
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REMARKS. 17 


4 very Lottery in the whole Similitude. Let your 


Church Dignities be pure Chance Prizes, without 
regard to Abilities br Morals or Letters: as a Journey- 


man (I think) in that State Lottery was the fa- 


vorite Child of Fortune. 
XLI. 


But again, before I cbme to the inviting Paſſage 
of Zoſimus, I ſhall gather ſome of his ſcatter'd 
Flowers, and comprife them under one Remark. 
* If any good Chriſtian, ſays he, happens to reaſon bets 


ter than ordinary, the Prieſts preſently charge him with 


Atheiſm.” Hle means only your Expliſh Prieſts, as J 
ſee by his Inſtances: and naughty men They, if any of 
them do ſo. But I'l give him a word of Comfort, and 
offer my ſelf as Sponſor for them, that none of them 
will call Him Atheiſt, for reaſoning better than ordi- 

Good man, to avoid that odious name, he has 


ſprinkled all his pages with mere Nonſenſe out of 


pure Conſideration and Forecaſt. | 

To ſhew his good Taſt and the virtuous Turn of 
his mind, he praiſes two Abuſes upon James the I, 
That be was a Doctor, more than 4 King; and wat 


prieſt-ridaen by his Archbiſhop 3 as the moſt vat.vaetn 


paſſages in Father Pauls Letters: and yet, as I have 
been told, thoſe Paſſages are ſpurious and forg'd. 
Well, but were they genuine and true, are thoſe 


the things he moſt values? O the vaſt Love and 
Honour he bears to the Crown and the Mitre! 
But his Palate is truly conſtant and uniform to it 
ſelf: he drudges in all his other Authors, Ancient 


and Modern, not to find their Beauties, but their 


Spots; not to gather the Roſes, but- the Thorns; 
not to ſuck good Nutriment; but Poiſon. A thou- 


* Pag. 835. t Pag. 94, 95- and 


18 REMARKS. 
ſand bright in Plutarch and Twlly paſs heavy 
with 22 reliſh : but if he 22 to — 
with a ſuſpicious or ſore Place; then he's feaſted and 
regaled, like a Fly upon a Ulcer, or a Beetle in 
Dung: and with thoſe delicious ſcraps put together, 
he has dreſs d out this Book of Free-thinking. 
But have a care of provoking him too much; for 
he has ſtill in reſerve more * Inſtances of your Conduct 
Your Declamations againſt Reaſon; ſuch falſe Reaſon, . 
ſuppoſe, as He and his Tribe would put off for good 
Sterling: Tur Arts and Methods of diſtouraging Ex- 
amination into the Truths of Religion; ſuch Truths torfooth 
of Religion as This, That Religion it ſelf is all falſe : 
and again, Tour encouraging examination, when either 
Authority is againſt you (the Authority he means of 
your late King James, when one of his Free- think- 


Jou think that Truth is certainly on your Side: he will 
not ſay, that Truth is certainly on your fide, but 
only that you think ſo: however he allows here you 
are ſometimes ſincere; a favour he would not grant 
you in ſome of his former Inſtances, 
But the laſt and moſt cutting Inſtance is, + Dur 
inſtilling Principles into Youth ; no doubt he means thoſe 
| pernicious. Principles of Fearing God, Honouring 
the King, Loving your Neighbour as your Selves, 
Living ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this pre- 
ſent World. O the glorious Nation you would be ! 
if your {tiff Parſons were once diſplac'd, and*Free- 
thinkers appointed Tutors to your young Nobility 
and Gentry: How would Arts, Learning, Man- 
ners, and all Humanity flouriſh in an Academy un- 
der ſuch Preceptors? Who inſtead of your Bible 


the ſound doctrines of the Mortality of the Soul, 
* Pag-97. f Pag. 97. 


ing Doctors thought himſelf into Popery) or Ven 


ſhould read Hobbes's Leviathan ; ſhould inftill early 
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and the ſole Good of a voluptuous Life. No doubt 
ſuch an Eſtabliſhment would make you a happy 
people, and even a rich: for our Youth wouks all 
deſert us in Germany, and preſently paſs the Sea for 


ſuch noble Education. 


The beginning of his III4 Section, where . 


remark d before) Free-rhinking ſtands for no more than 


Thinking , may paſs in general for Truth, though _ 
 wholy an Impertinence. For who in England for- 


bids Thinking? Or who ever made ſuch Objecti- 
ons, as he firſt raiſes and then refutes? He dare not 
ſure inſinuate, as if none of your Clergy thought ; 
nor examin'd any Points of Doctrine: but took a 
Syſteme of Opinions by force and conſtraint, under 
the terrour of an Inquiſition, or the dread of Fire 
and Fagot. So that we have xx pages of mere 
amuſement, under the ambiguity of a word. Let 
your Clergy once profeſs, that They are the True 
Free-thinkers, and you'l ſoon ſee the unbelieving Tribe 
renounce their new Name. 


However in theſe ſapleſs Pages he has ſcatter'd a 


mark of his great Learning. He ſays, The infinite 
variety of Opinions, Religions, and Worſbips among the 


antient Heathens never produc d at diſorder or confuſion. 
w 


What? was it no diſorder, en Socrates ſuffer'd 


Death for his Opinions; when Ariſtotle was im- 


| peach'd and fled ; when Stilpo was baniſh'd ; and 
when Diagoras was proſcrib'd? Were not the _ 
cureans driven/out from ſeveral Cities, for the de- 


baucheries and tumults they caus'd there? Did not 
+ Antiochus baniſh all Philoſophers out of his whole 
Kingdom; and for any one to learn of them, made 


it Death to the Youth himſelf, and loſs of Goods to 
his Parents? Did not Domitian expell all the Philo- 


ſophers out of Rome and whole Italy? Did the 
* Pag. 101. + Athenaeus, lib.x11, p, 347. 
ES C 2 Galli, 
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Galli, the vagabond Prieſts of Gybele, make no di- 
ſturbances in Town and Country? Did not the Ra- 
mans frequently forbid Strange Religions and exter- 
nal Rites that had crept into the City, and baniſh 
the Authors of them? Did the Bacchanals create no 
diſorders in Rome, when they endanger'd the whole 
State; and thouſands were put to death for having 
been initiated in them? In a word, was that no di- 
ſturbance int, which Juvenal tells of his own 
knowledge, (and which frequently uſed to happen) 
when in two neighboring Cities their Religious 
Feuds ran ſo high; that at the annual Feſtival of 
one, the other out of zeal went to diſturb the So- 
lemnity; and after thouſands were fighting on both 
ſides, and many Eyes and Noſes loſt, the Scene end- 


ed in Slaughter, and the body ſlain cut into bits, 


and eaten up raw by the Enemies? And all this 


Barbarity committed, becauſe the one {ide worſhip'd 


Crocodiles, and the other kill'd and eat them. 
ſummus utrinque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
Oait uterque locus; cum ſolos credat habenass 
Efje deos, quos ipſe colit. 
Let him go now, and talk facetiouſly at his Club, 
That among the Pagans there was no Polemic Divinity. 


KLE: 


We are now come to a grand Secret of your 
Prieſtcraft, * The Toleration of Vice, by which all the 
Rogues and Fools are engag d in your Party. This, 
he ſays, was put in practice with . as early 


as Conſtantine the Great, who (as Zoximus tell us) 


after he had committed ſuch horrible Villanies, which 

the Pagan Prieſts rald bim were nat expiable in their 
Fag. 117, 118. 1 * Ties: 
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Religion; being aſſur'd by an Egyptian Biſhop, that 
there was no Villany ſo great, but was to be expiated 
by the Sacraments of the Chriſtian Religion, He quitted 
the Religion of his Anceſtors, and js. 295 the NEW 
IMPIETY: ſo Zozimus impiouſiy calls the Chriſtian 

Religion. Now the Buſineſs it ſelf, laid to Conſtan- 

tines Charge here by a bigotted Pagan, is too ſtale 

and trivial, to deſerve a new Anſwer; having been 

fully refuted both by the Eccleſiaſtic Hiſtorians of 

g old, and ſeveral of the Moderns. But what I here 
1 animadvert on, is the prodigious Aukwardneſs of 


ꝗ—: ER 
NEW br LIAR * — 5 
* FIR" s 


. our Writer, both in his Verſion and Application of 
8 i this Paſlage. | 

: , Zoſimus, a poor ſuperſtitious Creature (and con- 
= ſequently, as one would gueſs, an improper witneſs for 
1 our Free- thinber) who has fill'd his little Hiſtory not 
s more with malice againſt the Chriſtians, than with 
ST i bigotry for the Pagans; who treats his Reader with 


Oracles of the Palmyrenes and Sibylls ; with annual Mi- 
racles done by Venus, where Gold and Silver ſwum upon 
Water; with Preſages and Dreams of old Women; 
{ with Thunders and Earthquakes as if they were 
| Prodigies; with a dead Body vaniſhing in the mid- 

* dle of an Army; with Omens, and with Predicti- 
5 ons from Entrals of Beaſts; with an Apparition of 
; : Pallas and her Gorgon, and with the Spectre of 
Achilles; with wooden Idols that Fire could not 

burn; with a Necklace of the Goddeſs Rhea, that 
executed Divine Vengeance; who imputes the ta- 
king of Rome by Alarich to the omiſſion of Pagan 
Sacrifices; and the decay of the Roman Empire to 
Conſt antine s neglecting the Ludi Saeculares: this wiſe 
and judicious Author is brought in for a good Evi- 
dence; and our avow'd Enemy to Superſtition con- 
nives at all this Frumpery, for the ſake of one ſtab 
at the reputation of Conſtantine, and the honour of 
Chriſtianity. i But 
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But how has he manag'd and repreſented it? The 
Story, as * Zſimus himſelf tells it, is thus. Con- 
© ftantine* being troubled in Conſcience for ſome 
Crimes he had committed, - Long to the Hea- 
© then Prieſts for expiation. They anſwering, that 
© they had no way of Expiation for Crimes of ſo 
« deepa Die; a certain Egyptian told him, That if 
© he would turn Chriſtian, all his Sins would be 


0 2 forgiven him. Conſtantine liking this 


c well, and after a renuntiation of Paganiſm partaking 


of the Chriſtian Rites, & aorbuas Thu epyluw 


© g jg] Thy Marlexlc Ne oy -L, 
c for his FIRST INSTANCE OF IRRELIGION, he 
began to ſuſpect and cry down the Art of foretellin 

* things from the Entrals of Beaſts ; for having ha 

many Events trulyypredicted to him by that Art, 
© he was afraid othefs would make uſe of it againſt 
c himſelf. This is a faithful Verſion; for that 
Malen here means Haruſpicina, the art of Divina- 


tion by Entrals, appears from p. 157. and other places 
of that Author. EY. 


How amazing now 1s the. Tenorance of our 
Free-thinker* unleſs perhaps he will plead Impu- 


dence: for with ſuch men, excuſatius eſt voluntate 


peccare quam caſn, its counted a ſmaller fault to preva- 
ricate on purpoſe, than err by miſtake. He ſtops his 
Citation and Verſion in the very middle of the Sen- 


tence ; and interprets 8 Aorbelag Thu apy, THE 


NEW IMPIETY ; and then ſubjoins with a fneer, 
So Zoximus impiouſiy calls the Chriſtian Religion. If 
Zoſimus ſpeaks not impiouſly, ſome body elſe does. 
For with Him aozGua, Be Neglect of Mor- 
ſhip, has only reference to the Pagan Rites, and par- 
ticularly to Sacrifices and Harne, Theſe Con- 
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as well as * Cato the Cenſor, to be put into our Wri- I 
ter's Lift of Free-thinkers. But ſee the Partialiry ! | 
Conſtamine has loſt his Favour, becauſe he firſt made 9 
the Government Chriſtian : and an Author muſt be = 
mangled, Senſe and Grammar diſtorted, all rules of " —_- 
'F Syntax perverted, to bring out a little Blaſphemy. in 
Arve & ambuas i IHN, Embrac d the New Im- if! 
iety ? and the Chriſtian Religion meant by it? Intoler- 1 
20 Conftruttion. and monſtrous! there's ſcarce 4 tl 
ſuch like Prodigy in his former Verſion of Cicero. | 
 XLIIL. | | 
The next Witneſs, that he ſummons from the 19 
' Shades, is Julian the Apoſtate: and I wonder he did 
| | not call along with him Judas Iſcariot. But what 43 
| does Julian depoſe? Why, + the foreſaid Converſion * 
E Conſtantine, gave occaſion to him to ſatirize thus 1 
a dur Hoh Religion : * Whoſoever is a 2 a Mur- 18 
Y | dlerer, guilty of Sacrilege or other abomination, let 1 
»F him come boldly: for, when I have waſh'd him with this 1 
Mater, Il inimediatiy make him clean and innocent : and 1 
- F he commits the ſame crimes again, I' make him after 1 
6 he has thump'd his Breaſt and beat his Head, as clean 4 1 
1 as before. And what can our Writer make of this | | 
s Satire, though 1've mended his Verſion for on 
- him? A ridiculous and ſtale Banter, us'd by Cel. 18 
E ſus and others before Julian, upon the Chriſtian | N 
. Doctrines, Baptiſm, Repentance, and Remiſſion 40 
If of Sins. Baptiſm is rallied as mere waſhing, and Re- 1 
8. pentance as thumping the head and other outward 
7 | Grimace. The inward Grace, the intrinſic Change 
- 4 of Mind are left out of the Character. And whom. 
2 æ⁊ re ve to believe, theſe Pagans or our Own ſelves? 


Are we to fetch our notions of the Sacraments 
Pag. 135, + Pag.1is. * Fuliani Caeſares, in fine. | 
| from 
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from Scraps of Julian and Celſus? or from the Scrip2 


ture, the pure Fountain; from what we read, know, 
and profeſs? And yet the Banter came more decently 
out of Celſus an Epicureans mouth, than out of 
h —_ the moſt bigoted Creatiire in the World. 
le to 1 — by Baptiſm; whoſe whole 
acy was a continued courſe of 
A. Japuoizy Waſhings, Purgations, Expiations, witn 
the moſt abſurd ceremonies ? addicted to the whole 
train of Superſtitions; Omens, Preſages, Prodigies, 
Spectres, Dreams, Viſions, Auguries, Oracless. 
Magic, Theurgic, Pſychomantic 2 Whoſe whole 
Court in a manner conſiſted of Haruſpices and Sacri- 
ficuli, and Philoſophers as filly as they? Who was 
always poring in the Entrals of Cattel to find Fu- 
turities there? Who if he had return'd Victor out 
of Perſia (aschis very Pagan friends jeſted on him) 
would have extinguiſh'd the whole ſpecies of Bulls 
and Cows, by the number of his Sacrifices? I have 
| Character of him, from his own Writ- 
ings, and the Heathens his contemporaries: that 1 
might not bring ſuſpected teſtimonies from Chriſtian 
Authors. Though ven Theſe allow him to have 
been egregiae indolis, an extraordinary Genius; if he 
had not been ſpoilt by the Philoſophers his Maſters. 
The truth is; thoſe perſons, for their Profeſſorial 
intereſt, and to keep the Pagan Syſtem in ſome coun- 
tenance againſt the objections of Chriſtians , had 
quite alter d the old Schemes of Philoſophy; and 
ptetended to more Impulſes, Inſpirations, Revela- 
tions, and Commerce with the Deity, than Chriſti- 
ans could truly do. Not one of thoſe' ſanctified 
Philoſophers, but had Dreams, Viſions, and Extatic 
Colloquies with Daemons every, night: and with 
this trumpery they drew Julian off from Chriſti- 
2hity, and made him think himſelf as great an Adept, 
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25 any of his Teachers. He & ſaw the Sun in a 


* 


Viſion, ſpeaking to him in Verſe, and foretelling the 


death of Conſtantins ; beſides other innumerable com- 
munications with his favorite God Mitbras, This 
Was the fly way they took; clavum clave, to ſur- 
feit him with Revelations, enough for a St. Brigit: 
Dor. could they ever have made him Apoſtatize, 


but by infatuating him with Superſtitions. How - 
ever, though Chriſtianity ſuffer'd, by loſing one of 


his great Abilities and moral Virtues ; our modern 
Atheiſts can never reckon him on Their ſide, among 
D 


| XILIV. 34 


Qur Writer raiſes an Objection; which, - unleſs 
he had better anſwer'd, he had better have let 
alone; + That Free-thinkers themſelves are the moſt in- 
famous, wicked; and: ſenſleſs of all Mankind, He pre- 
tends not yet to refute this from Fact and Experience, 
by telling Who he is, or Who are membets of his 
Growing, Sect, that we might bring their Characters 


to the Touchſtone; but he argues forſooth 4 
ind 1 


* 


The reproach of Senſieſi he confutes with eaſe, by 
a ſelf-evident Propoſition; For men that uſe their 
Vndenſtandings muſt have more Senſe, than they that 
#ſe-thens not. Very compendious truly! but out 
of too much precipitation he leaves his Syllogiſm 
in the lurch. He forgets to prove, That every 
man that ſes his Underſtanding is (in the meaning of 
his Book) a Free-thinker. Without this, that fame 
Senſieſs will {ſtill ſtick cloſe upon him, and the cloſer 
for this very Syllogiſm. Tis mere Chicanery in 


the word: a Free-thinker, in this ſelf-evident Pro- 


* Zoſim. Pag. 155. Pag. 118. * Fag. 110. 5 
e 9 poſition 
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poſition, is * any man that uſes his 2 that 
is, that thinks at- all: a very comprehenſive Definition. 
And yet preſently in the next Paragraph, a Free- 
thinker is but One of a Thouſand, one that departs from 
the ſentiments of the Herd of Mankind; that is, (for 


he could ſcarce have told it us in a plainer deſcrip- 
tion) a mere Atheiſt, or at leaſt No Chriſtian, Are 
not theſe two Acceptations of the ſame word won- 
derfully conſiſtent s Either let him profeſs plainly, 


that no Chriſtian, no Man but an Atheiſt, this One 
of a thouſand, «ſes his Underſtanding; or let him 
own that Himſelf has us'd none here; and that He 
and his 0 too have much of the Serſleſs. 
Infamy and Wickedneſs, the ſecond reproach, he 
thus repells from his Party : A Free-thinker, + who 
incurs the hole malice of the Prieſts, and is ſure to 


have 999 of a thouſand for his enemies, is oblig d for 


his own ſake IN THIS WORLD Yo be wirtwous and 
honeſt. So that here, as far as this Argument goes, 
if the Free-thinkers are not wicked, it's only out of 
Fear and Reſtraint. A good hint, how virtuous they 
would be; if the Growing Sect ſhould grow ſo numer- 
ous, as to promiſe themſelves impunity, and face it out 
againſt ihfamy and ſcandal. If their Honeſty by their 


on confeſſion is owing to their Paucity;; *tis high 
time indeed to inquire into their numbers. 


But (24h) to cammence a Free-thinker, * requires 
great Diligence and Application of mind; and he expells 
all vicious diſpoſitions and paſſions by being never out of 
Action; and ſo we have another egregious Demon- 
ſtration. But is this too to paſs upon us for 0 - 
evidem? Are all Buſy men Virtuous? And are all Free- 
thinkers Buſy? 1'l be reſponſible for neither of the Pro- 
poſitions. But the poor. Writer ſeems to hint here 
tacitly for Himſelf, What great diligence, what appli- 

* Pag. 120. + Pag. 120, * Pag. 121. 
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cation of mind he has us'd, to work himſelf into 


Atheiſm : how much more, to compoſe ſuch an elabo- 


rate Book? how many merry Meetings, and kind 
Aſſignations has he balk'd, while he was gleaning 
his Bundle of Scraps? how niany watchful nights, 
and abſtemious days has he paſs'd, in painful and dry 


| drudgery; while you lazy * Ecclefiaſtics, he ſays, were 


imploy d in the moſt innocent manner you can be, in mere 
eating and drinking? And yet methinks you have done 
ſomething elſe beſides making good cheer ; or elſe 
Germany would not be fo full of your Praiſes, and 
our Libraries full of your Books ; where ſuch puny 
Performances as His, for all his diligence and applica- 
tion, will never deſerve admiſſion. 3 

Well, but + (34h) by much Thinking (here again 
we are trick'd for Free-thinking) men compre the 
whole compaſs of Human Life ; are convinc'd, that 1N 


THIS LIFE Miſery attends the practice of Vice, and 


Happineſs that of Virtue ; and that to live 22 


they muſt live virtuouſly. A wonderful diſcovery 
indeed! and can no body comprehend this, but Free- 


thinkers and Atheiſts * Why, this is the moſt beaten 
Topic in all the Books and Sermons of your Clergy, 
That even in This life a Virtuous man, a good Chri- 


ſtian, is the moſt happy of men; that God has forbid | 


nothing beneficial and uſeful to us; that beſides the 


Future promiſes and threats, Virtue carries here it's own 


reward, and Vice it's own puniſhment. So that if 
This notion is ſufficient to make a Free-thinker Vir- 
tuous; much more will it operate upon Chriſtians, 


| when ſupported and enforc'd with a firm belief of 


another Life. 


The Reſult then of his Arguments for a Free- 


thinker's Virtue, is this, That he fears Evil in this 
World, That he's a man of Buſineſ and Application, 
* Pag. 114. + Pag. 121» | | | 
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and loves Pleaſure in this Liſe: This is all the Se- 
curity he offers for his Honeſty and Good Belas 
viour. By which he declares himfelf and his Clan 
to be mere Atheiſts, as much as if he had ſpoke it 
out. For, as you.ſee; Immortality is quite ddt of 
their Scheme; and the Saying us'd here, To hve 
pleaſantly, they muſt live virtuohſly, is the very Axioti | 
of Epicirus Ox eq zes Civ, Ahn & Qporits 
" 

ſanth, without living wiſely, honeſtly, and juſtly, and ſd vice 
6g Th nt, vun bid b Tin winde i 


rus Maeniloguence ene e 
his whole Syſteme; and prov'd by ſet and legiti- 


LF: CC: 13 Ji * | e 
delights in ee &c. This is quote 
Aradlox, W 
the Wiſe man alone is Free, and every Fool a Slave: Otis 


6ur Writer tranſlates pleaſanth) but he ho Qelights in 
bis duty 8c. that is in ſhort, bur the Wiſeman of the 
Stoics? Now what a fetch and ſtrein is here to draw 
this Character to the Epicurcan? How decetitly it fits 


— 


upon him? He might as juſtly apply to him all the 


Beatitudes in our Saviour's Sermon on the \ ount. 


* Kogicr M num. v. & Epiſtola id 'Menoecea, - + Pay. . 
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But he has a ſecond Paſſage, Offices I, 2. * Whoever 


pages rpgether inſults the —＋ 


determin'd to 


die great Adthoi wee 
| Book ts his 8 


follow. Becauſe there are:ſome Sefts, ſays he, that by 
(2vrong) ſtating the Ends of Good and Evil prog 4 
Civil 2 5 2 

tucde, Temperance. For he that ſeparates the Chief 
1 Good from Virtue aud Honeſty, and meaſures it by his 


1 : ſometimes overcome by, Good Nature) can neither be 
4 Friendly, Fut, nor Liberal: neither can he be Cburage- 
1 ou, who declares Pain the greateſt Evil; nor Temperatey 
— wha maintains Pleaſure to be the greateſt Good. Theſe 
Sefts, ſubjoins he, if they are conſiſtent with themſelves, 
= can have nothing t6 95 de Officio, about Civil Duty). 
1 That Subjekt ſolely elongs to Stoics, Academics, and 


* 5 4 


ſure. Whereas Temperance, according to Twlly, in 


Practermittendis.& aſpernahdis voluptatibus cernitur, cen- 
Mts in the negelting ind doing of Phaſe. JF or 
Writer ſhould be found a Popiſh Prieft at laſt, T 
dare ſay he's a very eaſy aid moderate Confeſſor. 

W Tag. 122. Pag. 137, Ge, XLV. 
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XLV. os 


But he now leaves Arguments 4 priori, and pro- 
eceds to Hiſtorical Accounts, wherein he will ſhew, 
* That they 2ho have been diſtinguiſh'd in all Ages for 
their Underſtanding and Virtue, IS been Fre al. ers 
Such Free-thinkers as his Party are, or elſe all his 
labour is loſt: and yet we ſhall find, that among 


his whole Liſt there's ſcarce a Pair, that will come 


under that Character. 

SocraTEs, his firſt Inſtance, the divineſt man of 
the Heathen World, was, as he ſays, a very great Free- 
thinker. By what mark or token? Why, t he diſ- 
believ d the Gods of his Country, and the common Creeds 
about them. Allow that; though juſt before his 


death he made a Hymn to Apollo, and left a Sacrifice 


to Aeſculapins: yet why is this Character ſo pecu- 
liar to Socrates? I'l help our Author to a Million of 
Free · thinkers, upon the very ſame reaſon. For Con- 
ſtantine himſelf, whom he abus'd before, and all the 
Pagan Converts to Chriſtianity before Him and after, 
disbeliev'd the (ſame) Gods of their Country, and the 
common Creeds about them. Nay they far excell'd 
Socrates in their Free-thinking 8 > for He 
timorouſly * fell in with the reigning Superſtition of his 
Country. and ſuffer'd it quietly to take its courſe ; but 
They heroically profeſs'd their true Sentiments; in 


ſpight of terrors and tortures, contemn'd, routed, 


and trampled down the Gods of their Country; till 
Pagan Superſtition was quite extinct, and waſh'd 
away with the blood of ſo many Martyrs. And 


why, pray, could not theſe deſerve from our Writer 


the honorable name of Free- thinbers? The reaſon is 
manifelt : The Chriſtians were Free-thinkers at firſt, 
Pag. 123. + Ibid. * Ibid. 3 
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while they contradifted the Herd of mankind; but 
now Chriſtianity is eſtabliſh'd, they themſelves are 

become the Herd : and conſequently Free-thinki 

now conſiſts in contradicting Them. Dare he den 
this is his Notion? And that his Characteriſtic of 
Free-thinking is to oppoſe a great Majority? No 
matter, whether right or wrong, whether the Herd 
is in Truth or in Errour, Free-thinking muſt be 
Singularity. * Unthinking, ſhallow Fellow ! For at 
this rate, if the A ſhould ſo ſpread, as to 
erd; the only title then to 

Free-thinking would be to oppoſe the Free-thinkers. 
Well, but Socrates + declar'd his diſlike, when he 
heard men attribute Repentance, - Anger, and other 
Paſſions to the Gods; and talk, of Wars and Battels in 
Heaven, and of the Gods gerting Women with child, 
and ſuch like fabulous and blaſphemons Stories. This is 
quoted by him out of Plato in Exthyphrone, as if they 
were that Author's own Words. And what a fine 
Scene am I entring upon? He to complain of mang- 
ling, forging, and corrupting Paſſages? And Himſelf here 
to forge ſo openly, on purpoſe to hook in ſome bold 
and ſaucy Blaſphemy ? Repentance and Anger attributed 
to the Gods: this glances aſide at thoſe frequent ex- 
preſſions of our Bible, The wrath of the Lord, and, 
The Lord repented As if the whole Herd of Chri- 
ſtians did not know; that theſe are not to be taken 


literally, but are ſpoken ayFporonmF as, in 4 human 


manner, accommodated to our capacities and affe- 


ctions: the nature of God being infinitely above all 
ruffles of Paſſion. And then Mars and Battles in 
Heaven: this is pointed againſt Revelations x11, 7 ; 


And there was war in heaven; Michael and his Angels 


fourht againſt the 3 and the Dragon fought and 


His angels. Now where has this Writer liv'd, or 
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what Idiot Evangeliſt was he bred under; nat to 
know that This is all Viſion and Allegory, and 
not propos'd as literal truth. Bur his Mother per- 
haps, that gave him his firſt notions about Bel and 
the Dragon, might frighten too the naughty Boy with 
Michael and the Dragon. His laſt expreſhon, of the 
Gods getting Women with child, without doubt was 
deſign'd by him as a Flout upon our Saviour's 
Incarnation. |; 

But when we come to conſult Plato himſelf, in 
the Paſſage alleg'd here; how do all this Writer's 
Inſinuations vaniſh, and how does his own Impudence 
and Preyarication appear? The whole Paſſage is no 
more than this. Socrates diſcourſing with Eutinphron 
an Haruſpe x, who was bringing an Indictment for 
Murder againſt his own Father, ask'd him if he 
thought it juſt and pious to do ſo: Yes, ſays the 
© other, it is right and pious to bring an offender to 
_£ juſtice, though he be my Father; for ſo Fove 

© bound his Father Saturn in Chains, for devouring 
£ his Children; and Saturn before had caſtrated His 
Father for ſome other Crime. I confeſs, replies 
£ Socrates, when I hear ſuch things faid of the Gods, 
© X aſent with ſome difficulty : but do You think 
< theſe things true? and that there are really Wars, 
and Enmities and Battles among the Gods, and 
<. many other ſuch matters, as Poets and Painters re- 
« preſent? Theſe are all true, fays the other, and 
< ſtranger things than theſe, which I could tell you. 
This is all that is there ſaid on this head: 
and then Socrates N in his diſputation, upon 
the very Conceſſion that theſe accounts of the 
Gods are true. | | 
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And hence firſt we may obſerve, that Socrates was 
not ſo free a Thinker, as our Writer repreſents him. 
For according to Yarro's diviſion of Religions into 
Poctical, Civil, and Philoſophical; tis the Firſt here 
that Socrates with ſome difficulty aſſents to, or very ten- 

derly denies: whereas the Stoics that came after him, 
treated openly that whole Poetic Syſtem as impious 
and ſuperſtitious; & and theſe very Stories of Saturn 
and Fuppiter, and of the Wars with Titans and 
Giants, and of Gods againſt Gods, as wicked Fables, 
anile Superſtitions, fooliſh and pernicious Errors. But 
as to the Civil Religion; Socrates never oppos d it, 
but always countenanc'd it both by diſcourſe and 
example. His precept to his Scholars about matters 
of Worſhip, was to govern themſelves uw js, 
by the Cuſtom of the Country, He himſelf facrific'd 
regularly and openly both at home and at the public 
Altars; he ſent his Friends to conſult the Oracle at 
Debphi upon all affairs of importance. How there- 
fore will our Writer make out, + that he disbeliev'd 
the Gods of his Country? That indeed was the Indict- 
ment againſt him; Ad EuxexTns, Bs 1 h 
yopuiCeu Jews, 8 19 71 but he did not plead 
Guilty to it. And, though our Writer ſhould now 
convict him; yet I am ſure, his celebrated Daemonium, 
by whoſe admonition and impulſe he guided all his 
affairs, ſufficiently ſecures him from being liſted and 
conſociated with our modern Free- thinlerm. 

Another thing, we may obſerve from this Paſſage 
of Plato, is the unfairneſs and malignity of our 
Writer; who without the leaſt hint from his Au- 
thor has foiſted in two Scoffs and Contumelies up- 
on the Scripture. There's nothing ſaid there of 
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1 Cicero | de Nat, Deor. 13, 24, 28. + Xenophon Memorab. 
ib. 1, m_—_ 22 
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God's repentance and anger; not a word of Gods ger- 
ing Women with Child: why then does he ſuborn 
Plato, to ſpeak what he never ſaid? Why ſo great 
a Name to cover his own Impiety ? Mala mens, ma- 
las animus and from this Inſtance take the meaſure 
of our Writer's veracity. wt 

But he will {till preſs Socrates into the Service, and 
force him into his Regiment of Free-thinkers; * be- 


cauſe he did not make Notions, or Speculations, or My- 
ſeries, any parts of his Religion. No Myſteries? a 


wager with our Writer, that he was initiated in the 
Myſteries of Ceres Eleuſina; and conſequently had 
he liv'd in the preſent Age, would never have flouted 
Chriſtianity for being Myſterious. But where's our 
Author's proof for this character of Socrates } Why, 
he demonſtrated all men to be fools, who troubled them- 


ſelves with inquiries imo Heavenly things; and ask'd 
ſuch Inquirers, whether they had attain d a perfect 


knowledge of Human things, ſince they ſearch'd into 
Heavenly? This the ſhrew'd Author gives, as a Tran- 
ſlation from + Aenophon; and he propoſes here Hea- 
venly things, in the Chriſtian Senſe us'd by our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles, What ſhall I fay, or what 
ſhall I not ſay? But I have ſpent already all my 


wonder and words too for this Writer's Stupidity. 


Can any thing be plainer, than that the Ta gedve, 


the Heavenly things in that paſſage of Xenophon mean | 
Celeſtial Bodies and Appearances, their Cauſes, Mag- 


nitudes, and Motions? Theſe Phyſiological In- 
quiries, which had employ'd the former Philoſo- 
phers, Socrates let alone; and firſt turn'd his Specu- 
lations to Morality and human Life. This is. it, 
that Xexophon ſays there expreſs; and it's eccho'd 
over and over in all antient * Authors. Let us 


Pag. 12g. * Memor. lib. 1. * See Cicer. Acad. I, 4. 


Tuſc. III, 4. & V, 4. Diogenes Laert. in Soc, and many more. 


take 
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take now our Writer's Argument, and ſee how it 
concludes: Becauſe Socrates did not cultivate Aſtro- 
womy, but Ethics; therefore he had no Myſteries in his 
Religion. Becauſe our Writer has cultivated no 
Science at all; therefore he makes ſuch filly Syllo- 
giſms, and Blunders abominable. | 


XLVI. 


To bring PLaTo in among his Free-thinkers, our 
Writer is put hard to his ſhifts, and forc'd to make 
ſeveral doubles. He was not ſo free, * he owns, as 
Socrates ; but alarm'd at His fate, 2 himſelf more 
upon his guard, and never tall d publiciy againſt the 
Religion of his Country. This is arguing backwards, 
. and gives him one remove Out of the Liſt. But 
1 he brings him back with a fetch, For he thought him- 
; elf into notions, ſo contrary to thoſe kyown in Greece, 
I a4 nd ſo reſembling Chriſtianity; that as ſome Chriſtians 
ſuſpetted He had read the Old Teſtament, ſo Celſus 

charges our Saviour with reading and borrowing from 
Him. Allow this, and admire the conſiſtency of 
our Writer's language and ſentiments. The Free- 
thinking of Plato, by his preſent account of it, con- 
ſiſted ſolely in approaching to Chriſtianity : but 
our modern Free-thinking lies wholy in receding 
from it, in a courſe retrograde to that of Plato. 
This Free-thinking is a mere Empuſa; it changes 
ſhapes as faſt as Vertumnus: | 1 
Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo? | | 

But he goes on, and remarks, f That Origen in- 
deed very well defends our Bleſſed Lord from Celſus's 
Charge. When you ſee the words Yery well, and 
the complement of Bleſſed Lord; you are to expect 
from our Writer ſome ſmart piece of Burleſque. 

* Fag. 126. + Pag. 127. 
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And here you have it; For Origen, ſays he, well 

replies, That Celſus deſerwes to be ag at, when he 

affirms IEs us had read Plato: who was bred and born 
among the Jews; and was ſo far from having been 
taught Greek Letters, that he was not taught Hebrew 
Letters, as the Scriptures teſtify. You ee, Origen's 
anſwer here is commended as very good; to inſinuate 
with a ſncer, that our Saviour was /llizerate, Con- 
temptible Buffoon! Origen did not mean, he had »o 
Letters, but that he did not acquire them in the 
vulgar way, by inſtitution and induſtry. He was 
Deol, avroNNuxles, taught of God, taught of 
Himſelf. \Which made the Fews exclame, who 
knew his Parentage and Education, * [TgNey rr 1 
ovPia bn; Whence hath this man this wiſdom ? 
Need He to learn Languages under a Preceptor ; who 
could give to his Diſciples the Gift of all Lan- 
guages? Need He be taught Wiſdom by Plata, or 
Gamaliel; who was Eſſential Wiſdom it ſelf, y ooÞia 

But he has another Gird upon Chriſtianity ; + For 
Amelius a Heathen Platoniſt, upon the reading the firſt 
verſes of St. JOHN the Evangeliſt, cried out, By Fove, 
zhis Barbarian is of our maſter Plato's opinion: where 
he impoſes again on the Engliſh Reader with his 
Barbarian, as he did before with his Idiot Evangeliſt. 
For o PapSae:s in the Original has no notion in 
it of Contempt of the Perſon; but relates ſolel 

to the Country of Paleſtine, as out of the bounds of 
Greece. But, pray, where did our learned Writer 
find this odd and ſcurrile Turn of Amelius s words? 
The paſſage it ſelf, Ameliuss own Writing, is ex- 
tant in * Euſebius, Theodorit, and Cyrill; which I 


Matt. xIn, 54+ + Pag. 127. Euſeb. Praep. p. $40. 
Theod. Graec, Affect. p. 33. Cyrill. c. Julian, fo 283. 


tiſſimis proponendum eſſe dicebat. 
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ſhall tranſlate without either forging or mang ling e 
And this (ſays Amelins) was © Ng the Ward : by 
whom being himſelf eternal all things, that are, exiſted; 
as Herachtus Would maintain: and indeed 21hom the 
Barbarian affirms, having the place and dignity of the 
Beginning (or Principle), to be with God, and to be 
God ; by whom all things intirely were made ; in whom 
whatever was made hath it's Life and Being ; who de- 


| ſeending into Body, and putting on Fleſh, took the form 


of Man; though even then he gave proof of the Majeſty 
of his Nature : nay, and after his diſſolution, was 
deified again; and is God, the ſame he was before he 
deſcended into Body and Fleſh and Man. Is there any 
Air in all this of Banter or Contempt? Is it not 


the very contrary, of the moſt ſerious Aﬀent and 


Approbation? Has he not paraphras'd the Evangeliſt's 
words in the beſt ſtile and manner ? Targa 9 
TiFavuaxt, ſays Theodorit; Amelius venerates and 
admires the Proc me of St. John's Goſpel: and perhaps it 
was He (though no worſe, if it was Another Pla- 
toniſt) who aid * It deſerv d to be writ it Letters of 
Geld, and ſet in the moſt conſpicuous place in every 
Church. And who now 1s the Barbarian, but our 


Writer himſelf? The Platoniſt he brought to affront 


the Evangeliſt, is found an Adorer of him. I hope 
he'l learn in his next Performance, not to depend 
too much on ſecond or fifth hand Citations. 

Our Author ſeems ſenſible, that he drags Plato 
per force into the Club of Free-thinkers; as Cacus did 
his Oxen into his Cave by the Tails. For which 
hanging back and reluctancy Plato ſhalP have a daſh; 


* Auguſtin. de Civ. Dei x, 29. Quod initium S. Evangelii, 


cui nomen eſt ſecundum. Joannem, quidam Platonicus aureis 


literis conſcribendum & per omnes Eccleſias in locis eminen- 


and 


k 


38 REMARKS: : 
and ſince he cannot make a good Free. thinler of 
him, he'l make him a Creed-maker: * For ſeveral 
of his Notions became fundamental Articles of Chriſtian 
Faith. It really may be ſo: for the firſt Article of 
My faith is, I believe in God, and that f He that 
cometh to God, muſt believe that he is; and that he 
is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek, him. And I 
perſuade my ſelf, that Plato and his Maſter, and 
many other Good men, before our Saviour's mani- 
feſtation, had the very ſame Article. And I had 
rather have my Soul be with thoſe, though they had not 
the light of the Goſpel; than with ſuch of our 
Moderns, as trample Pearls under their feet, and rend 
thoſe that lay them before them. But I do not ow 
this Article to Plato, but to God the common Au- 
thor of Nature, and Father of rational Light. 
When our Writer ſpecifies more Articles, .as bor- 
row'd from Plato; your own Divines will take care 
of him, and do juſtice to Revelation. 

Yes, but ⁊calous Chriſtians forg d ſeveral things un- 


der Plato's name, with which they had great ſucceſs in 


the Converſion of the Heathen World. He's at his old 
Charge of Forgery, though it never ſucceeds in his 
hands. And what, pray you, did they forge ? 
Why, the Thirteenth Letter to Dionyſius, printed in 
bis Works. But is this our Author's own Criticiſm? 
is it ſupported by any reaſons, hammer'd on his 
own Anvil? Not the leaſt pretenſe to thoſe : but he 
referrs to Dr. Cudworth, and the buſineſs is done. 
O wretched Gleaner of Weeds! Has he read that 
noble work, The Intellectual Syſtem, to no better pur- 
poſe ? One overſight, one error he culls out for his 
uſe; and paſſes over a thouſand noble Truths, that 
might have made him a better Man, and no 
Writer. 

* Pag. 128. + Heb.x1, 6, * Pag. 128. 
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The Doctor there ſays, * It is ſuppoſititions and 


counterfeit by ſome zealous and ignorant Chriſtian; as 
there is accordingly a NoYeeTay or Brand of Baſtardy 
prefix d to it in all the Editions of Plato's works. That's 
true indeed of the Brand; but he was a bold Igno- 
rant that put it there. That Letter is as genuine 
as any of the reſt; and was receiv'd in the Lift, 
before the Chriſtian Name began. + Laertius an Epi- 
careans, who liv'd in Antoninus Pins's time, gives a 
Catalogue of them all; Emmy Ternadkne y 
ſays he, Epiſtles Thirteen : (and ſo Suidas in Eürre leu) 
but take this Branded one away, and there are but 
Twelve. Among theſe i axe Aicyuoi TiHagesy 
Four, ſays he, to Dionyſus: remove this ſuſpected 
one, and there remain but Three. In a word, all the 


preſent Thirteen anſwer exactly to his Liſt both in 


Names and in Number; except a ſmall various Lection, 


To Ariſtodorus the Xih Letter, whom He calls Ari- 


ſtodemus. And this alone is ſufficient to clear the 
Chriſtians of the , pretended Forgery. For ſurely 
Laertius could come at Copies of Plato 200 years 
old; ſince we now have them of 700 or more: 
and if the preſent XITI/h was there, it muſt be writ 
before Chriſt was born. . But to go farther ſtill: this 
Recenſion of Plato's works he gives not from Him- 
ſelf, but from Thrafjlles; who flouriſhing in the 
time of Auguſtus muſt needs be older than Chriſt. 
Nay he cites, without the leaſt hint of diverſity in 
the Number , another Recenſion by eee 
Grammaticus; Who was a Writer 200 years before 
the Chriſtian Aera. And now, if we look into the 
internal character of the Letter it ſelf, it will have 


all the marks of Genuineneſs. Tis not ſome ſtaple 


Common Place, as moſt of thoſe forg'd by the 


* Cudworth, p. 403. + Is Platone, 11, 61. W 
| Sophiſts 
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Sophiſts are; but a Letter of Buſineſs, circumſtan- 
tiated with great Variety of Things and Perſons, 
all apt and proper to the Writer and to the Date. 
It was forg'd therefore by no body; much leſs by 
any Chriſtian: who certainly would never have put 
Idolatry into a Letter, made (as our Writer ſays) for 
the Converſion of the Heathens, I have got jou, ſays 
Plato there, 4 Statue of Apollo; and Leptines conveys 
it to you : it's made by d young and, good Workman, 
whoſe name is Leochares : This was that Leochares, 
: afterwards a moſt famous Statuary, celebrated b 

Pliny and Pauſanias: and the Time hits exactly, for 
then he was Young, Which is as great a Mark, 
that the Letter is genuine; as it is a Demonſtration, 
that no Chriſtian forg'd it. And laſtly, the Ground 
of this ſuſpicion, a Paſſage yet extant in it and 
quoted by * Euſebius and Theodorit, is a weak and 
poor Pretenſe. As for the Symbol, ſays he, or private 
Mark you deſire, to kyow my ſerious Letters and which 
contain my real Sentiments from thoſe that do not ſo; 
know and remember, that Tis mn or,. Ch 
mAns O05 APY Us Oeol * S Je, Gop begins 4 
ſerious Letter, and Gops one that's otherwiſe, This 
the Fathers (and not unjuſtly) made uſe of as ſome 
indication, that Plato really believ d but One God. 
Which notion your Learned Doctor not approving, 
as contrary (in his opinion) to the Platonic Syſtem, 
he decries the Letter as ſpurious. But this is no 
Conſequence at all, whatſoever becomes of Plato's 
true Thoughts. The Symbol he here ſpeaks of, made 

no part of the Letters, nor began the firſt Paragraph 
of them: for here's neither Geòs nor Oeol in that 
manner in any one of the Thirteen. *T'was extrin- 
fic (if I miſtake not) to the Letter, and was a Mark 


* Euſcb. Pracp. p. $30. Theod, Affect. van ow buds 


i 


at the top of it in theſe words, Ely Heal, if it was 
a ſerious one; otherwife, Fly Oeoig. Theſe two 
were the common Forms in the beginning of Writ- 
ings or any Diſcourſe of importance: and in their 
uſage were equivalent and indifferent; Philoſophers, 
as Xenophon and others, having it ſometimes Ed ®cois 3 
and Poets, as Euripides and Ariſtophanes, Sy Otd. 


So that Plato could not have choſen a Symbol fit · 


ter for his turn: being in neither way liable to any 
ſuſpicion; nor any Inference to be drawn from it to 


diſcover his real opinion. And yet I am ſo much 


a friend to Euſebius s remark; that I would not wiſh 
Plato had made the Other choice, to put Buy Oecis 
in his Solemn Letters, and T Oe in his Slight 
ones. 

Had our Writer carried his point in this inſtance 
of Forgery, could he have done any great Feats 
with it? Ves a mighty one indeed! he could have 
added one Pious Fraud more, to a hundred others 
that are detected ready to his hand. But, pray, 
who are the diſcoverers of them? The Chriſtian 
Prieſts themſelves: ſo far are they from concealing 
or propagating them, or thinking their Cauſe needs 
them. And I chalenge Him — the whole Frater- 


nity to ſhew One ſingle one that They diſcover'd, 


and o not to the Clergy? Even this miſtaken one 
is pick d from your Cadworth. Moſt able Maſters 
of Stratagem! ever to hope to vanquiſh Religion 
by Arms borrow'd from the Prieſts? They may be 
ſure, there's no danger of the ſtrong Town's being 
taken; while the Garriſon within can afford to lend 
the Beſiegers Powder. 


o far are the modern Chriſtians from protecting 
old Forgeries; that they are too ready to cry Syn- 
viaus without ground or occaſion, As not only this 
1 | XIE 
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XIII h by Dr. Cudworth, and before him by Aldo- 
brandinus; but another Letter of Plato's is call'd in 
queſtion by Menagius. There are Thirteen Letters 
extant, ſays he; among which One to Eraſtus and 
Coriſcus, quoted by Clemens and Origen, is now want- 
ing: but it ſeems to have been Spurious, and forg d by 
the Chriſtians. Now all this is mere dream and de- 
luſion. That very Letter is expreſly nam'd by 
Laertius, Tlpos Epheia x, Eega % Kogyotor , 
One, ſays he, to Hermias and Eraſtus and Coriſcus; 
and it's the VIth of the preſent Set of Thirteen; 
and the Paſſages thence cited by Origen, Clemens, 
and Theodorit too, are extant there exactly; and there's 
nothing in't for the Chriſtian Cauſe, but what may be 
prov'd as ſtrongly from ſeveral other places of Plato's 
undoubted Works. But what miſchief have I been 
doing ? I have prevented our Free-thinker : who, after 
he had dabbled by chance in Menagins, might have 
flouriſh'd with a new Forgery, and magiſterially 
preach'd it to his credulous Crew. 


XLVII. 


ARISTOT TE, the next in the Free-thinking Row, 
makes a very ſhort appearance there, and goes quick- 
ly off the Stage. His Title hangs by two ſlender 
Threads, Firſt, t That he furniſh'd Articles of Faith 
to the Popiſh Church, as Plato did to the Primitive. 
Now I had thought, that Creed-making and Free- 
thinking (even allowing the Charge to be true) had 
been words of a diſparate Senſe, that look'd askew 
at each other: and how both of them come to fit 
ſo amicably upon Ariſtotle, ſurpaſſes my compre- 
henſion. But the matter is no more than this: As 
the Primitive Chriſtians in their diſputes with the 

* Aldobrand. & Menag. ad Laertium III, 61. f P. 128. 
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Pagans made great uſe of the Platonic Philoſophy ; 
not to coin Articles, but to explain them, and to 
refell the Adverſaries objections: ſo the School-men 
in the Popiſh times had recourſe to the Peripatetic, 
the ſole Syſteme then in Vogue. And yet Theſe 
did not make Articles from it: our Author's weak, 
if he thinks ſo: neither did Palavicino ſo mean it. 
The peculiar Doctrines of that Church came from 
Politics, not Metaphyſics; not from the Chairs of 
Profeſſors, but from the Offices of the Roman Court. 


And the School-men were their Drudges, in racking 


Ariſtotle and their own Brains to guild and palliate 
ſuch gainful Fictions; and to reconcile them, if 


| poſſible, to Common Senſe, which ever hated and 


ſpurn'd them. | 
The Second Title Ariſtotle holds by, is a charge 
of * Impiety; which I muſt own promiſes well, if 


it could be made good: for That Word and Free- 


thinking are very cloſely combined, both by Affinity 
and ole Acquaintance. He was forc'd, ſays he, 10 
ſteal privately out of Athens to Chalcis; becauſe Eury- 
medon rieſt accus'd him of Impiety, for introducing 


ſome Bhiloſophical Aſſertions contrary to the Religion of 
| the Athenians. The Voucher he brings for this is 


Diogenes Laertins: but under his old fatality of 
blundering he ſummons a wrong witneſs. Origen in- 
deed ſays ſomething to his purpoſe, That he was 
impeach'd Aid mya Sypale PXoonPias auTyy 
for ſome Doctrines of his Philoſophy. But Laertius and 
Athenaeus lay the Indictment quite otherwiſe ; For 
Impiety, in writing and daily ſinging a Paean (a ſort of 
Hymn peculiar and facred to the Gods) to the Me- 
mory of his Patron Hermias, Tyrant of Atarna, an 
Eunuch and at firſt a Slave. This ſhort Poem, in the 
Dithyrambic Stile, is yet extant in both thoſe Authors: 

* Pag. 128. 
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So the words are to be read and pointed. Neither 

is there any doubt, but this was the ſole Charge 
which that Sycophant brought againſt him: for if 
he had impeach'd his Doctrines, there had been no 
need of this Stale buſineſs; which was then of xx 

years ſtanding, the death of Hermias happening in 
Ariſtotle's xLth year, and this Accuſation in his Lx1th, 

So that Another of our Writer's Liſt is like to give 

him the Slip: for the Impeachment, we ſee, was 

not againſt the Philoſopher, but the Poet ; not for 
Free-thinking, but the reverſe of it Swperſtition; for 
deifying a Mortal Man, not for ungoding the 
Deities. | 


XLVII. 


gut he's now come to EpicuRvus, * a man di- 
ſtinguiſh'd in all Ages as a great Free- thinber; and I 
do not dcſign to rob our Growing Sect of the honour 
of ſo great a Founder. He's allow'd to ſtand firm 
in the Liſt, in the right modern Acceptation of the 
word. But when our. Writer commends his Fir- 
tues towards his Parents, Brethren, Servants; Hu- 
manity to all, Love to his Country, Chaſtity, Temper- 
ance, and Frugality ; he ought to reflect that he 
takes the character from Laer:ins, a domeſtic Wit- 
neſs, and one of the Sect; and conſequently of lit- 
tle. Credit where he ſpeaks for his Maſter. I could 
draw a Picture of Epicurus in features and colours 
-quite contrary ; and bring many old Witneſſes, who 
knew and ſaw him, to vouch for it's Likeneſs. But 
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theſe things are trite and common among men of 
true Letters: and our Author and his Pamphlet are 
too contemptible, to require Common Places in 
anſwer. | I | 
Bur the Noble Quality of all, the moſt divine of 
His and all Virtues was his Friendſhip ; ſo cultivated in 
perfection by Him and his Followers, that the Succeſſioz 
of His School laſted many hundred years, after all the 
others had fail d. This laſt part is true in the Author 
from whom it's taken; but our Gleancr here mi- 
underftands it. The Succeſſion indeed continued at 
Athens, in the Garden dedicated to it; longer than 
the other Sects poſſeſs d their firſt Stations. But 
it's utterly falſe, that Profeſſors of it laſted longer 


in general, than thoſe, of the others. Quite con- 


trary: tis well known that the Platoniſts, Peripaterics, 
and Sroics, or rather a Jumble and Compound of 
them all, fubſiſted long after the Empire was Chri- 


ſtian : when there was no School, no Footſtep of 


the Epicureans left in the World. | 
But how does our Writer prove, that this zoble 


Quality, Friendſhip, was fo eminently=culcivated by 
Eßpicurus? Why, Cicero, ſays he, 2 


| ough otherwiſe a 
great Adverſary to his Philoſophical Opinions, gives him 
this noble Teftimony. I confeſs, it raiſes my ſcorn and 


_ indignation at this muſhrom Scribler ; to ſee him 


by and by with an air of ſuperiority preſcribing to 
the whole Body of your Clergy, the true method 
of quoting Cicero, They conſider not, ſays he, he 
writes in Dialogue; but quote any thing that fits 
their purpoſe, as Cicero's opinion, without attendi 
to the Perſon that ſpeaks it: * Any falſe Argument, 
which he makes the Stoic or Epicurean wſe, and which 
they have thought fit to ſanctiſy, they urge it as Cicero's 
Own, Out of his own Mouth, this pert Teacher 
of his Betters : 
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AA irg, abr MA pun, 
For this very noble Teſtimony, which He urges here 
as Cicero's own, comes from the mouth of * Tor- 


quatus an Epicurean: and is afterwards refuted by 
Cicero in his own name and perſon. Nay fo pur- 


blind and ſtupid was our Writer, as not to attend to 


the Beginning of his own Paſſage, which he uſhers 
in thus dock d and curtal'd : Epicurus ita dicit &c. 


Epicurus declares it to be his Opinion, that Friendſhip is 


the nobleſt, moſt etenſive, and moſt delicious pleaſure, 
Whereas in Torquatus it lies thus: + The remaining 
Head to be ſpoke to is FRIENDSHIP ; which, if Plea- 


fare be declar d the Chief Good, You affirm will be all 


gone and extinit : de qua Epicurus quidem ita dicit, 


. concerning which Epicurus declares his opinion &c. 


Where it's manifeſt, that Afirmatis, Jos affirm, is 
ſpoken of and to Cicero. So that here's an Epicurean 


Teſtimony, of ſmall credit in their own caſe, though 


our Writer has thought fit to ſanttif it, flur'd upon 
us for Ciceros; and where the very Epicurean de- 
clares, that Cicero was of a contrary Opinion. 

That an Epicurean, who profeſſes to cultivate 
Friendſhip for no other end than his own Profit and 
Pleaſure, could not upon that principle be a true and 
real FRIEND, was the general affirmation of all the 
Sects beſides. Cicero an Academic is conſtant in this 
Charge; as in the * IT Book De Finibus, where he 
anſwers this paſſage of Torquatus; in Offices I, 2, 
cited here above, and in IIT, 33. De Amicitia, c. 13. 
Academ. II, 46. De Nat. Deorum I, 44. Tis true, 
he does acknowledg that ſeveral. of that Se& were 
his Own good friends, and men of Virtue and Ho- 


* De Fin. I, 20. + De amicitia, quam, ſi Voluptas ſum- 
mum ſit bonum, affirmatis nullam omnino fore. De Fin. 
II. 24, 25, 26. \ 


pour: 
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nour: but then he declares he imputed this, Na-. 


turae non Diſciplinae, to their Good Nature and not 
their Doctrine; their Lives being better than their 
Principles. I could add numbers of Greeks concur- 
ing in this accuſation: but 1'l content my ſelf with 


Plutarch; whom our Writer ſo extolls for his Learn- 


ing and. Virtue, and places among his Free-thinkgrs. 
He impeaches the Epicurean notions, as deſtructive 
not of * Friendſhip only, but of Natural Affection. 
Nay he ſumms up their common Character in 2 
few comprehenſive words, AN, aTexcia, 
cen, wiunatur, ö , t Unfriendlineſs, 
Wnattiveneſs, Vngodlineſs, Voluptuouſneſi, Unconcern'd- 
weſs : Theſe Qualities, ſays he, all Mankind, beſides 
Themſelves, thin inherent in that Sect. And what's 
like to become now of his Hero's noble (nes 
Which of the Free-thinkers muſt we believe? Our 
Writer has muſter'd them together, as if they were 
all of one fide: but when they're turn'd looſe into 


the Pit; they play exactly the ſame game, as the 


famous Jriſh man's Cocks did. 
But ſee the Sneer, for the ſake of which this 
Epicurean Friendſhip was introduc'd by him: * Ie 
Chriſtians, ſays he, ought ſtill to have a higher Veno- 
ration for Epicurus; e even our Holy Religion 
it ſelf does not any where particularly require of us ſuch 
a high degree of Virtue. So that we are to ſupply and 
nur the Goſpel Moral out of an Atheiſtical 
Syſteme; and Chriſt is to go to Epicurus, as to the 
ſuperior Rabbi. Impudent, and dully profane! In the 
Old Teſtament Friendſhip is celebrated both by ex- 
cellent Precepts and eminent Examples: but there 
was no occaſion to do it in the New. That Qua- 


* Plutarch contra Coloten p. 2037, 2041, 2058. 1 Idem, 
p. 2018. Pag. 129. 


lity 
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lity is ſo exalted and expanded there, that it loſes 
it's very name, and for S Friendſbip becomes 
SN N and Ahn, Brotherly Love and Charity. 
Friendſhip in the Pagan Notion was * inter duos aut 
inter pancos, circumſcrib'd within Two perſons or a Few: 
whence Ariſtotle's Saying was applauded, Qi Olic, 
& Ol, He that has Friends, has no Friend: But 
Chriſtian Friendſhip or Charity, in the fame de- 
gree of Affection, is extended to the whole Houſpold 
of Faith; and, in true Good will and Beneficence, 
to all the race of Mankind. Not that particular 
Friendſhips, ariſing from Familiarity, and Similitude 
of Humors, Studies, and Intereſts, are forbid 
or diſcourag'd in the Goſpel: but there needed no 


Precept to appoint and require, what Nature it ſelf 


and Human life and mutual Utility ſufficiently 
prompt us to. A Bridle was more neceſſary than 
a Spur for theſe Partial Friendſhips ; where the 
ſtraight Rule of Moral is often bent and warp'd 
awry, to comply with Intereſt and Injuſtice under a 
ſpecious Name : as many of the moſt magnified In- 
ſtances ſufficiently ſhew. But I'm inſenſibly here 
become a Preacher; and invade a Province, which 
You Clergy-men, and the Engliſh of all others, can 
much better adorn. 


XLIX. 


Before I proceed to the Next in his Row, I ſhall 
make a general Remark on our Writer's Judgment 


and Conduct. He has brought the Authors of 


three Sects; Plato, Ariſtotle, and, with the greateſt 
mark of approbation, Epicurus. Pray, how came 
he to drop the Others? Ariſtippus the Cyrenaic cried 


* Ciccro de Amic. cap. v. 


up 


J ðͤ V ²˙ w 6 


ſome very Free 


The great Outcry 
always in his mouth, is Impoſing a Syſteme of Opi- 


up Pieaſure, as much as that  Gargettian did ; had 


Strumpets for his Miſtrefles and She-diſciples, as 
well as He; and well deſerv'd the honour of be- 
ing in the Liſt. Even Diogenes the Cynic would 
have made a laudable Rene for that ſingle 
Aſſertion, That Marriage was Nothing but un empty 
Name; and * He that could perſuade, might lie with any 
Woman that could be perſuaded. Nay even Zeno 
himſelf; the Father of Stoiciſm, as gruff as he look'd, 
might have enlarg'd our Writer's Catalogue, for 


things; + That all Women ought to be common, That no 
Mords are 10 be rechen d Obſcene, That the Secret Parts 
need no Covering, That Inceſt and Sodomy have no real 
Crime nor Tourpionde. Where was our Author's Read- 


ing, when he omitted ſuch illuſtrious Examples, 


that might have grac'd and dignified his Liſt, full 


as much a8 Epicur us? 18 | 


The Remainder of his Role are not Founders, but 


Followers of the ſeveral Seas. But be they One 


or the Other, Maſters or Scholars; what ſhallow- 
neſs, what want of Thought in our Writer, to im- 
poſe and preſs theſe upon Us for our imitation in 


Free-Thinking * Many of his Blunders ate ſpecial, and 


reach no farther than a Paragraph: but here his Stu- 


= is total; and in the whole "Compaſs and laſt 


endency of his Paſſages he's as blind as a Mole. 
againſt the Church, which is 


nions, to be ſwallow'd in the gtoſs, without liberty 


of examining or diſſenting. Allow it though even 


This is falſe, the Impos d Opinions being few and 
true and plain; and a large Field left open for free- 
dom and latitude of Thought: as his own. Book 
atteſts, which is moſtly ſpent in collecting the vari- 


r, ell vf midelry K- Laert. + W 
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een about the ndifferency of 
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thing to + Free-thinking Purpoſe whatever, 


The deſign of Flararch is to ſhew the deplorable 


miſery of Superſtition, when it is in Extremity ; 
4 when a man imag ins the Gods, under the ſame 2 


we now do the Devils; when he fancies them 
* ume, die us, ede CA, , 
duùs, HiXpPOAuUTEs, mad, faithleſs, fickle, revengeful, 
cruel, and diszuſted at the ſinalleſt things; when he 


fgores Diana, Apollo, Juno, Venus, as acting un- 


r the moſt frantic and raving Diſtractions; when he 
approaches trembling to the Temples, as if they were the. 

ns of Bears, Dragons, or Sea Monſters, When Su- 
perſtition, ſays he, is arriv'd to this piech, it's more 
intolerable than Atheiſm it ſelf; nay it produces 
Atheiſm, both in Others that ſes them, and in Them- 
elves, if they can emerpe to it. For 2:hen Fools fly from 
— 25 run — Atheiſm the other —— 
t d edo Cy uνοο xa The Evoruay, 
Shipping over Right Religion that lies in the Middle. 
This is the Sum of Plutarch's Book: and what's 
all this to our Writer's deſign? Superſtition under 


this Character, is not poſhble to be found in Chri- 


ſtianity; it can be no where but under Pagan and 
Poëtical Theology. In other * Places the ſame 
Author ſcourges Atheiſm as ſeverely, as Superſtition 
here: nay he prefers a moderate Superſtition infi- 
nitly before it. But thoſe Paſlages are to be drop'd ; 
and this out of fo many Volumes is ſingled out as 
a Flower: which yet ſerves to no better end, than 
to ſhew our Writer underſtands neither the Language 

nor the Senſe. coef 
Superſtition, ſays he, (by + way of inſertion) 
by which the Greeks meant The Fear of God, and 
Which Theophraſtus in his Characters expreſly defines 
* Plut. p. 296. 295. f Ibid. 299. Contra Colotem, & 
alibi, 1 Pag. 132. X k 
0s 
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ſo. Not a ſyllable of this true. The Greeks meant 


not abſolutely Fear, but an erroneous and vitious Fear : 


and Theophraſtns defines it, not Stag Fear, but Juxia, 


a- vain Fearfulneſs. And ſo Cotta in Tulh, where he 
blames ſuch as our Writer, * 1h not only root Super. 
ſtisios up, in qua eſt Wants TIMOR Deorum, which 
is 4 VAIN FEAR of the Gods, but Religion too, which 
conſiſts in the Pious Worſhip of them. Nor does the 
Verſe of Horace, quoted by him in the Margin, 
Quone malo mentem concuſſa? timore deorum, 
proves his aſſertion, For there Malo, which pre- 
cedes, communicates it's ſignification to Timore ; 
as if he had ſaid plenarily, malo timore, a wrong and 
vitions Fear. The fame Poet, Odes I, 35, 
Unde manum juventus 
METU DEORUM continuit * quibus 
Pepercit aris* 5 | 
without doubt means Religion, and not Saperſtition: 
and fo does Terence in Heceyra: 
Nec pol iſtae METUUNT DEOS, neque has reſpicero 
| deos opinor. 3 
But there are other Strokes in the Verſion it ſelf; 
that ſhew his Faithfulneſs and Ability. + But of all 


Fears, ſays he, none confounds a man like the Relj= 


gionary Fear. Here on purpoſe he leaves his Guide, 


the laſt Fxgliſh Tranſlator, who has it, The vain Res 


ligionary: and the Original, @9G0s ö & Sri, 
the Fear ariſing from Superſtition, He will fix a ca- 
lumny on Religion and the Fear of God, in ſpight of 
his Author. 

m_y uſtneſs of thought is conſpicuous in his Ver- 
ſion of this Period: * Even Slaves forget their Maſters 
in their Sleep: Sleep lightens the Irons of the Fetter d: 
their angry Sores, mortified Grangrenes, and' pinching 
Pains allow them ſome intermiſſion at night: but Superſtition 

* Nat. Deor. I, 42. + Pag. 132+ * Pag. 133, 

will 
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will give no truce at night. If Plutarch had writ no bet- 
ter in the Original; he would ſcarce have been now 
the maſt known of all the Antients, but long ago had been 
forgot. Mind the abſurdity: THEIR angry Sores, 
that is, of the Fetter d: as if all Captives or Crimi- 
nals or Slaves in Chains muſt needs be full of Sores 
and Ulcers? And then Mortiſied Gangrenes allow 
ſome intermiſſion of Pain. If he had conſulted Phy- 
ficians; he might have known, that mortified parts 
can give no pain at all, and. conſequently have no 
intermiſſion. And laſtly, Sores and Pains allow inter- 
miſſion AT NIGHT : Falſe; for Night is the periodi- 
cal time of aggravation of Pains. But. Superſtition will 
give no truce AT NIGHT. Is that ſuch a wonder? 
even leſs truce than i» the day; for darkneſs and 
ſolitude increaſe the Fears. What a ſeries of Non- 
ſenſe has he father'd upon Plutarch? Of which no- 
thing appears in the Greek; neither Their Sores, nor 
Mortiſied Gangrenes, nor At nights, T' tranſlate the 
pallage word for word : Sleep lightens the Irons of the 
Fetter d: Inflammations of Wounds, Cancerons corroſions 
of the Fleſh, and all the moſt raging Pains diſmiſs men, 
2while they ſl:ep: Superſtition alone gives no truce nor 
ceſſation even in Sleep. If this is not unworthy of 
Plutarch; the other certainly becomes none but our 
Writer and his Company. 7 | 7 

But now comes a ſignal Inſtance of the Lightneſs 
of his Hand, and the Heavinefs of his Head. In 
the middle of his long Citation, p. 133, after the 
words At n2on-day, he drops the period which im- 
mediatly follows in the Original; and transfers it 
into his 134th page, as if it was quoted from ano- 
cher Place, and belong'd to another Head. Why 
this Legerdemain? Why this mangling and luxation 
of Paſſages?- The Reaſon's apparent: ſor Plutarch's 
own words, as they were repreſented in the Laſt 
| 1 . Engliſi 
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Empliſh Verſion, : not ſerving his turn; he quotes the 
place as it's tranſlated, forſooth in the Characteriſtics, 
a Book writ by an Anonymous, but whoever he is, 
a very whimſical and conceited Author. | 
oO wpretched Grecians (ſo that Author render's Pla- 
tarch) who bring into Religion that frighiful Mien of 
ſordid and vilifying Devotion, ill favour'd Humiliation 
and Contrition, abjett Looks and Conntenances, Conſter- 
nations, Proſtrations, Tan ; and in the Act of 
Worſhip, Diſtortions, conſtrain d and painful poſtures of 
the Body, wry Faces, beggarly Tones, Mumpings, Gri- 
maces, Cringings, and the reſt of this Kind. Thus far 
that nameleſs Opiniatre : and our worthy Writer 
introduces it with a grave Air, + That Plutarch hut 
ſatirizts the public Forms of Devotion; which yet are 
ſuch, as in almoſt all Countries paſs for the true Worſhip 
of God. This would partly be true, if thoſe were 
really the words of Plutarch: but as not one ſyllable 
of them is found there, what muſt we think of this 
couple of Corruptors and Forgerers?' There's nothing 
in all this, but their own Disfigarations and Diſtor- 
710275 of the Original; their on Mumpings, and Beg- 
ganh Tones, while they pretend to ſpeak in Pla. 
tarch's voice. | — DO 
Plutarch having obſerv'd, That Superſtition alone 
' allows no eaſe nor inter miſſion even in Sleep; © for their 
'© Dreams, adds he; do as much torment them then, 
c as their waking thoughts did before. And then 
they ſeek for expiations of thoſe 'Viſions noctur- 
nal; Charms, Sulfurations, Dippings in the Sea, 
< Sittings all day on the groun. " $01 
i FO Greeks, Inventor, of Barbarian Ils, 
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whoſe Superſtition has devis'd Rowlings in the Aire, aud 
inthe Kennels, Dippings in the Sea, Grovelings and Throw- 
ings upon the Face, deformed Sittings on the Earth, abſurd 
and uncouth Adorations, This is a verbal Interpreta- 


tion of that Place; except that for Ya 955 


Sabbatiſius, I have emended it Bale, Dippings: 
and this, If I miſtake not, for very good Reaſons. 
Neither EaC&aliqes, nor Tab a eh is any 
where elſe heard of: and Sabbata being deriv'd and 
borrowed from the Jes; it's inconſiſtent with 
EZeweorTess Greeks Inventors of {ſuch Evils, that are 
more worthy of Barbarians. But, what weighs moſt, 
the Author here deſcribes the moſt painful and ſor- 
rowful Inſtances of Superſtition : but the Sabbara 
was a joyful Feſtival, made up of Eaſe, Finery, and 
good Cheer. This is certain from the Fewiſh Ri- 


tuals, which exact that the very Pooreſt ſhould 


wear their beſt Garments, and eat Three Meals every 
Sabbath. And that Plutarch knew this; appears from 
his Sympoſiacs, IV. 5. where he fays, The 2 honoxr 
the 2 ath, i poſſible by * arinking and carouſing toge 
ther , or, if that cannot be done, ſome Wine at leaſt muſt 
be taſted: and from this very Tract, p. 294. where 
he tells, That the Fews once ſuffer'd their Walls to be 
talen by the Enemy's, without ſtirring to oppoſe them, 
SaScamy ww oy a yrirlus xD vo, but ſit- 


ing ſhill, becauſe ir 04s Sabbath, in their New Cloths, 


(never ſent to the Fuller): which your laſt Engliſh Ver- 
ſion abſurdly tranſlates, Sitting on their Tails. From 
the whole I ſuppoſe it's plain, that Plutarch would 
not mix a Rite, which he knew to be Joyful, with 
thoſe other Ceremonies the moſt mournful and de- 


ſponding. But then Baohowss, Dippings in Rivers 
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Thing being immemorially known in Greece, and the - 
moſt frequent way of Expiation with melancholy 


and dejected Bigots. Whence he himſelf has it a 


little before, Ba7low orauley es JdhAaoray, * Dip 


your ſelf in the Sea: and that Verſe of Euripides be- 


came proverbial ; 


OcAtora Ne rd Tait;ommay xd: 

The Sea does expiate all mortal 1lls. 
And now I dare ask the Reader; If -he has ſeen a 
more flagrant Inſtance of Unfaithfulneſs and For- 
gery, than This of our two Writers. Humiliation 
and Contrition, known Words in your Engliſh Litur- 
gy, are to be traduc'd here under Plutarch's name. 
Where do Thoſe and their other Phraſes appear in 
the Original? Or where do the Rites, He really 
ſpeaks of, appear in your Form of Worſhip? Who 


among You rowl themſelves in Aire, or wallow in 


Kennels? A Ceremony, fit only to be injoin'd to 
ſuch crackbrain'd and ſcandalous Writers. 


Ut 


He's got now to his Latin Free-thinkers, and the 
Leader of them is VarRo, + the moſt Learned of 
all the Romans. Now Varro being a known Follower 
of the Old Academy, Veteris Academiae Setlator , 
that is, a true Platoniſt; we know all his Syſtem of 
Theology at once: and he cannot be call'd a Free- 


thinker, in either of the Senſes that our Writer plays 


and ſhuffles with. Not an Atheiſt; becauſe the Pla- 


tonic Notions hid tt 4 great Conformity with Chriſti- 


anity : not a free Reaſoner or Innovator; becauſe be- 


ing addictus &. juratus, ingaged and ſworn to a Sect 


* Pag. 288. + Pag. 134. “ Cic. Acad. I. 2. Auguſt. de 
Civ. Dei VI, 2. VII, 17. XIX, 1, 4, 4. ++ Pag: 127. 
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3 REMARKS. 


in the lump, he can ſcarce arrive to the name and 


dignity of one of our Writer's Half-Thinkers. 
Varro, who had made more Reſerches into the 
Antiquities of Italy, than any man before him, pub- 
liſh'd two large and voluminous Books, long ago 
loſt, which he call'd Anutiquitates Rerum Humanarum 
& Divinarum. In the latter of theſe, About Divine 
Affairs, the ſhort Remains of which are chiefly pre- 
ſerv'd in St. Auſtin De Civitate Dei, he diſtributed 
Theology into Poctical or Fabulous, Philoſophical or 
Phyſical, and Civil. Aprhicon, * ſays he, appellant, 
quo maxime utuntur Pottae ; Phyſicon, quo Philoſophi ; 
Civile, quo populi. Primum, quod dixi, in eo ſunt 
multa contra dignitatem & nataram Immortalium ficta. 
In hoc enim eſt, ut deus alius ex capite, alius ex femore 
ſit, alius ex guttis ſanguinis natus: in hoc, ut Dii furati 
ant, ut adulteraverint, ut ſerviverint homini. Denique 
in hoc omnia diis attribuuntur; quae non modo in homi- 
nem, ſed etiam quae in contemtiſſimum hominem cadere 
poſſunt, In the FIRST, ſays he, are contain d m 
fables, contrary to the dignity and nature of Immortal 
Beings; that one God ſhould be born out of a Head 
(Minerva) azother out of a Thigh (Bacchus) another 
from drops of Blood (Venus, Furies); that Gods 
were Thieves (Mercury) were Adulterem (Juppiter) 
were Slaves to 4 Man (Apollo); any thing in ſhorty 


that may be ſaid not only of a Man, but of the moſt 


deſpicable of Men. This Paſſage our learned Writer 
cites, and uſhers it in thus: Varro, the moſt learned 
of all the Romans, ſpeaking of THEIR Theology, ſays: 
ow of Their's, that is, the Gvil; when he ex- 
— ſays it of the Mythic or Poetical? Was this 
77 Dulneſs in our Writer, or has it a mixture 
of Trick and Knavery? It's very plain, both in that 
Chapter of St. Auſtin, and in many other Places 
u de Gr. De u EI. 
© 
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REMARKS. 59 
bf that excellent Work, That Varro with great 
freedom cenſur d the Poerical Theology; as all Sects 
whatever did, particularly the * Stoics: but the Civil 
or the Roman he was ſo far from condemning, that 
he encourag'd and multiplied it. He counted that 
Performance, f 4 great Benefit to his Country-men, both 
in ſhowing them the Gods they were to worſhip, and what 
Power and Office every God had; and ** in many places 
religiouſly exhorted them to the worſhip of thoſe Gods. 
many uncouth Names of which he rais'd out of 
oblivion ; aſſign'd to the moſt ſordid offices of low 
and ſervile Life. And I verily believe, neither Cicero, 
nor any one Gentleman of that time, knew half of 


thoſe Gods; till Yarro brought them to light out 


of the obſcure Superſtitions of mean Artificers and 
Ruſtics. Where then was our Writer's Tudgmem, 
to liſt Varro among his Free-thinkers? but his Learn- 
ing too is as much diſplay'd in his accurate Verſion. 
That period above, Vt deus alius ex capite, &c. he 
renders thus: As Gods bepotten and proceding from 
other Gods Heads, Legs, This, and Blood, Why, 
in the name of Priſcian, is alias ex capite, out of other 
Gods Heads? Tis manifeſt the illiterate Scribler for 
allius read it alins in the Genitive. And why for- 
ſooth muſt he add Legs, and pin his own Ignorance 
on his Author? Does any Fable in the Poetic Sy- 
ſtem make a God born out of a Leg? And why 
muſt plain Natus in the Latin be tranſmuted into 
Begotten and proceding? for the pleaſure of a filly 
Fling at the Nicene and Athanaſian Creeds? Surely 
ſuch a ſeries of Profaneneſs, Ignorance, and Non- 
ſenſe could never procede from any Head but ſuch 
a one as His is. ; 

1 See Remark XLV. pag. 33- + Auguſt. IV, 22. ** Ibid. 31. 
Varro ad deos pan DS r ed 8 
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So REMARKS: 


But he has another Paſſage from Varro (recorded 
too by St. Auſtin) where * de e x loquens, 
ſpeaking of Religious Inſtitutions, he ſays, Multa eſſe 
VERA, quae non modo vulgo ſcire non ſit utile; ſed etiam 
tameiſi jalſa ſint, aliter exiſtimare populum expediat : 
& ideo Graecos Teletas & Myſteria taciturnitate parieti- 
buſque clauſiſſe: That _ things are TRUE, Which are 
not only not fit for the Vulgar to know; but even if the 
ſhould be Falſe, it's fit the Vulgar ſhould think. ras; | 
and that therefore the Greeks kept their Initiations and 
Ayſteries in Secreſy and within private Walls. This 
Paſſage our Writer propoſes, as a Di/covery of Varro's 
Free- thinking. Now I ſhould have thought it the 
very Reverſe. For firſt he ſays, The things are 
TRUE: that's contrary, no doubt, to our Writer's 
Free- thinbing: and then, That though they ſhould be 
FALSE (not that he ſays, they are falſe) the People 
ought not to know it : that's flat and plain Prieftcraft, 
our Writer's Hate and Averſion. How comes it 
then, that ſo ſagacious a Perſon is enamor'd of this 
Paſſage? Why truly, as he has manag'd it, it will 
ſerve and bend to his purpoſe, For the Period Mulia 
eſſe vera, That many things are TRUE, he has tran- 
ſlated, Many things FALSE in Religion. What? Vera, 
Falſe? Non, an Affirmative? Tis time for your Go- 
verners de les petites Maiſous to take care of ſuch a 
Scribler. But, beſides his tricks in the Verſion, he 
ſhews his ſlight of hand upon the Original. For 
inſtead of, Sed etiam tameiſi falſa fmt, he exhibits it, 
Et quaedam tametſ; falſa ſint; and ſo makes Varro 
ſay poſitively, That ſomethings are falſe. Now, what 
+ formaation for this in any Manuſcript or printed Copy 
whatſoever? Is this his Honeſty in Citations? Is this 
He, that upbraids others with corrupting and miſapphy- 
ing of Paſſages? — * „ 

Aug. IV, 31. + Pag. 93. | 
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Ves; but St. Auſtin, after he had recited this Paſ- 
ſage, ſubjoins his own Remark; Hic certe totum con- 
ſilium prodidit velut ſapientium, per quos civitates &. po- 
puli regerentur: Here Varro, ſays he, has diſcover d 
(unawares or by an obſcure hint) the 2whole Defion, 
as of Wiſe Stateſmen, by whom Societies were to be go- 
vern d. This place our * Author has borrow'd ; 
but he might — produc'd more from the ſame 
Father; where he preſſes hard upon Varro, for 
gloꝛzing and ſoothing the Civil Religion contrary to 
bis own Sentiments and Conſcience : ſince he owns, 
that if he had + founded a new Community, he would 
have ſettled the Public Worſhip, more ex Naturae for= 
mula, according to the model of Nature; but now he 
2was to. explain it, as he found it eſtabliſb d. But of 
what uſe is this to our Author? If there's any reliſh 
of Free-thinking in't, it belongs to St. Auſtin, and not 
to Varro. The Chriſtian Father ſpeaks home, and 
condemns the Civil Theology equally with the Poe- 
tical: but the Learned Pagan, being himſelf a Mini- 
ſter of State, and fearful of giving Offenſe (at that 
time eſpecially, when the Greek Philoſophy had not 
yet been made popular in the Latin Tongue) us'd 
great reſerve and diſſimulation: and though in many 
parts he corrected the publick Superſtition, in the 
main he fix'd and promoted it. Not that he was 
himſelf Superſtitious; for in that very work he hints 
his own Sentiments, though occultly and by the by: 
he declares, ** that for above 170 years, the old 
Romans worſhip'd the Gods without any Images: 
which Manner, lays he, if it had ſtill continued, the 
Gods would be adored with more purity and holineſs - 
and for This he cites the Fewiſh Nation, as a wit- 
neſs and example: and concludes with a declaration, 


* Pag. 135. + Auguft. IV, 2. V. 4 **. Augult IV. 30. 
Quod ſi adhuc manſiſſet, caſtius dii obſervarentur. 
A | That 


62 REMARKS. 
That they who firſt inſtituted Statues of the Gods, 
& metum populis demſiſſe & errorem addidiſſe, both took 
away the Fear of the Gods from the people, and gave them 
Erroneous Notions of them: where note again by 
the way, that Metus is Religion, and not Superſtition. 
And in other of his Writings, he on all occaſions 
detected the Artifices of knaviſh Impoſtors: as in 
that * at Faliſci near Rome, where a few Families 
call'd Hirpi, pretended to have the Gift of walking 
bare-foot upon burning Cinders without being lng d. 
at an annual Sacrifice to Apollo: which Yirgil magni- 
ficently expreſſes, Aen. XI, 786. | 
| (Cui pinens ardor acervo 
Paſcitur, & medium freti pietate per ignew 
Cultores multa premimus veſtigia pruna. | 

On which place Servius the ancient Scholiaſt remarks ; 
That Virgil indeed ſays it was a Miracle ; but Varro, 
who is every where an Overthrower of Religion, ſays 
their Feet were medicated and ſecur d by an Ointment. 
How would our Writer have flouriſh'd, if in his 
deſultory Gleanings he had met with this Paſſage, 
Varro ubique expugnator religionis? He would have 
flighted St. Auſtin, and adhered ſolely to the Gram- 
marian, for proving Varro a Free-thinker, And yet 
upon the very ſame foot, he muſt take St. Auſtin 
too into his Liſt, and every particular Chriſtian, that 
liv'd in the times of Paganiſm. For as Servius here 
by Religio means the Vulgar, Popular, Civil Reli- 
ginn; the Chriſtians were in a compleat ſenſe, both 
in Notion and Fact, Expugnatores, the Overthrowers 
of ſuch Religion. An Tow little then 1s all this 
to our filly Writer's purpoſe ? The more Yarro's 
and Great Men he quotes for disbelieving Pagan 
Idolatry; the more Juſtice he does to Goſpel Truth, 
and the more Reaſon to the Chriſtian Eltabliſhment. 

* Plin. Hiſt, VII, 2. wa ae 
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| The next, that enters the Scene, though he ſpeaks 
but one Sentence, is * the Grave and Wiſe Caro the 
Cenſor, who will = ever live in — Free-think- 
ing Saying, recorded by Cicero; which ſhews that he 
3 the whole Z ery of the wr Religion 
as by Law Eſtabliſh'd : I wonder, ſaid he, how one 
of Our Prieſts can forbear laughing, when he ſees ano« 
ther. Very ſhort, you ſee, but very pithy: and 
our Writer thought he made a moſt capital Jeſt and 
ſpiteful Inſinuation, when he ſaid The Roman Reli- 

on As ys Law Eſtabliſb d. Tis eaſy to know what 
* alludes to: but by that time I have done this 
Remark and the reſt, his own Ignorance and Stupi- 
dity will be ſo dragd into the Light; that I my ſelf 
ſhall hereafter wonder, If any of Tour Prieſts can for- 
bear laughing, when he ſees a Free-thinker. 
Caro the Elder, homo antiqua virtute & fide, 2 
true old Roman, as his Country- men were before 
the Grecian Literature got ſettlement among them, 
liv'd' and died a Prieſt himſelf; e Collegio Augurum; 
was as knowing and tenacious of the Legal Super- 
ſtitions, as any of his time: ſo as f he complain d 
that many Auſpicies, many Auguries were quite loft and 
forgot by the negligence of the Society of Augurs. He 
Was an enemy to all Forein Rites, and jealous of the 
leaſt innovation in the Antient Religion and Laws. 
He procur'd in the Senate, that Carneades the Aca- 
demic, and Diogenes the Stoic, Embaſſadors from 
Athens, ſhould immediatly be diſmiſs'd, that they 
might not corrupt the Youth, He had an averſion 


* Pag-135. + Multa Auſpicia, multa Auguria, quod Cato ille 
ſapiens queritur, negligentia Collegit amiſſa plane & deſert 
unt. Cic. Divin. I. 15. . | 


do 


. * 


nnr | 
to all Philoſophy : in one of his Books he ſaid; 
Socrates (the firſt in our Author's Liſt) was a 
X prating and turbulent Fellow, for introducing Opi- 
nions cohtrary to his Country Laws and Cuſtorhs. 
Now one would hardly have gues'd, that a man of this 
Character ſhould ever make a good Free-thinker. I 
am rather of opinion, that if Cato in his Cenſor- 
ſpip had found one of that Species: he would have 
taken quicker and better care of him; than your 
patient Government is like to do of Yours: 

But ſo it is: our Writer has met with a Bon Mot 
of this Cato's; which, according to his ſhalow Un- 
derſtanding and filly Interpretation, he preſages will 
ever live as a noble Free- thinking Saying. T'l give it 
in Tulh's words, from whom he here cites it; + Ve- 
tus autem illud Catonis admodum ſcitum eſt, qui mirari 
ſe aiebat, Quod non rideret haruſpex, haruſpicem cum 
vidiſſet : and he might have added another place, 
which, ſince Cato is not mention'd there, ſhews it 
became Proverbial; ** Mirabile videtur, Onod non 
rideat haruſpex, cum haruſpicem viderit. This our 
Author has thus render'd; I wonder, ſaid Cato, how 
one of OUR PRIESTS can forbear laughing, when he 
fees another. What? Haruſpex a Prieſt in general? And 
one of ou, that is, the Roman Prieſts? Then Cato, 
who was One and liv'd to be Senior of them, would 
have libel'd himſelf : he had ridiculed the Laws 
eſtabliſh'd, which he always zealouſly maintain'd : 
he had become, what he call'd Socrates, a prating 
turbulent Fellow, in doing at Rome, what He did at 
Athens. Surely there muſt be ſome Miſtake: and 
we ſhall find it lies no where elſe, but in our Wri- 
ter's empty noddle. 


* Ade x94 Blair. Plut. in Catone p. 640. + Divin. IF, 24. 
** Nat. Deor. I, 26. 


The 
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The whole matter is but this: The College of 
urs, of which Cate then was one, was of Koman 
Inſtitution, founded by Numa: their Divination 
was made from obſervations of Birds and ſeveral 
other things within the Sphere of their Diſcipline; 
and as they were Perſons of the firſt Quality, and 
all things were to be done Auſpicato by their di- 
rection; they had vaſt Influence and Authority in 
all great Affair both of Peace and War, But be- 
ſides this Native Inſtitution, a forein and exotic Sect 
of Diviners had gradually grown in faſhion, the 
Haruſpices of Tuſcany ; whole skill and province 
reach'd to three things, Exta, Fulgura, & Oftentas . 
Entrals of Canel, Thunders, and Monſtrous Births. 
That Theſe were proper to Hetruria, from one Tages 
their Founder; and not eſtabliſh'd at Rome, but nt 
for and fetch'd thither upon occaſions, may eaſily 
be prov'd. They are ſcarce ever mention'd without 
that hint: Haruſpex Etruſcus, ſays Livy, V, 15. 
Haruſpices ex Etruria acciti, XX VII, 37. Haruſpicum 
ſcientiam ex Etruria, ſays Cicero, Divin. I, 2. Harn- 
ſpices ne ex Etruria arceſſentur, II, 4. Noſtrorum Au- 
gurum & Etruſcorum & Haruſpicum (dele &) Nat. 
Deor. II, 4. and ſo Lucan. I, 584. 
Haec propter, placuit Tuſcos de more vetuſto 
Acciri vates. and Martial III, 243 
Quem Tuſcus mactare deo cam vellet Haruſpex. 
This being obſerv'd and prov'd, the whole Reaſon 
and Drift of Cato's Saying will immediatly ap- 
ar. | f f 
For it oftned happen d, that this Pack of He- 
truſcan Soothſayers gave their Anſwers quite croſs to 
what the Roman Augurs had given: ſo that the two 
Diſciplines claſh'd ; the one forbidding as unlucky 
and unſuccesful, what the other had allow'd: as au- 
ſpicious and proſperous. An example of which is 
He | 1 | '- recarded 
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recorded by Cicero, Nat. Dror. II, 4. While Tiberius 
| Gracchus was creating new -Conſuls ; one of the No- 
minators ſuddenly fell down dead: however Grac- 
chus proceded and finiſh'd the Creation. But; ſoon 
after the People had ſcruples about it, and the Ha- 
ruſpices being conſulted ſaid, the Creation was viti- 
ous: How? ſays Gracchus, in a great rage: I not 
create them right, 20ho am both Conſul, and Augur, 
and atted Anſpiciouſly * Do Dua, * Tuſcans and Bar- 
barians, pretend to correct and. controul the Auſpicies of 
the Romans? And ſo. he bid them be gone. This 
was done A. U. C. 591. when Terence's Heantonti- 
morumenos was acted, and while Caro was alive. 
Tis true, Gracchus in this Inſtance, having re- 
collected himſelf, found he had omitted one Circum- 
ſtance directed by the Books of Auguries; and ſo 
ſubmitted to the T#/cans, and added much to their 
Reputation. But however it's plain from hence, 
that there was no great kindneſs between the Roman 
Augurs and Them. For their Diſciplines proceded 
upon quite different Principles; if the One was ſup- 
pos'd true, the Other mutt generally be falſe. Cato 
therefore, without the leaſt grain of Free-thinking, 
nay out of the true Spirit of Superſtition, ſtood 
* for Numa's Auguries; believ'd every tittle 
of them; and conſequently took the Tuſcan Tribe 
for a ſet of Cheats and Impoſtors. Add to this, 
his Hatred to all Rites that were Forein and Exotic; 
add his own Intereſt as an Augur, againſt thoſe Ri- 
vals in Credit and Authority: and then wonder, if 
you can, = Cato ſhould wonder, How one Haru- 
ſpex could forbear laughing, hen he ſaw another. 


And now take a view of our Writer's Leaming 
and-:Sagacity: Haruſpex render d a Prieſt; 'whic 
would: include in the affront both Cato himſelf and 


all 


Au vos Tuſci ac barbari Ge. 


— 
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all his Collegues: and ovr' Prieſts forſooth; when 
the Satir is ſolely pointed at Tuſcans and Forciners? 
And hat's now become of his ever living Saying? 
Where are 7 5 e eps = that — Free- 
thinkihg in't? of # the whole Myſt 
the Roman abliſh d? Cato — 6-4 
Tuuſcun 's for Cheats, 1 of their own Juggles: 
therefore he knew the hole myſtery, and took Himſelf 
too for a Cheat. What, Caro ts Grave and tlie Wiſe? 
A conſequence, only. fit for our Scribler. It vas noFree- 
gin Cato, hut pure Polemic Divinity. He adhered 
ſuperſtitioufly to Numꝗs and his Country's Rites-: 


and took the T/can Diſcipline for Nonſenſe, without 


being one jot Wiſer himſelf. And if this makes him 
a Nrer-nhinler; at this rate the Growing Sect will mul- 
tiply prodigiouſſy: all the Pagans, that ate Fiſh or 

ons, are to be admitted  Free-thinkers; becauſe 
they contradicted the _— who hy 
abſtain'd from Both: The Tentyrites af f Foe were 
certainly «Free-thinkers; becauſe they deſtroy'd and 
fed on Crocudiles, which the -Ombites their Neigh- 
bors Worſhip'd as Gods: nay the very Tuſcan Haru- 
ſpices were paſſable Free- thinbers; for no doubt they 


reparteed upon Cato; and thought as meanly of the 


Roman Divinations, as He did of Theirs. 

Toſſhew our learned Writer, what a Free-thinker 
Cato) was; \I'Þgive him ſome choice Inſtances out of 
his Book DE RE RUSTICA; which is certainly 
Cato's:0wn, and ſo quoted by all the Antients: * his 
annual offering to Murs Silvanus for the health of his 
Black- Cattel: another to Top piter -Dapalis; © ano- 
ther to Ceres, Janus, Fove and Juno: * an Attone- 


ment for the Lopping of a wood: © a Sacrifice for 
the Luſtration of his Grounds, to preſerve the Graſs, 
Corn, Fruits, Cattel, and Shepherds from diſaſters; 

Cato de Re Ruſt. c. 83. b 132. 134. d 1:39 e 141+ 
[551095 SY and 
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and all theſe with their ſeveral Ceremonies, as aukward 
and abſurd as thoſe of the Pawawers.'But the prime of 
all is his Charm for a Luxation or Fracture; which 
I' recommend to our Writer with a Probatum eft, 
when he has any thing brolen br out af Joint. Talę, 


ſays he, 4 green Reed, and ſiit it along the midale : 


throw the knife upwards ; and join the two parts of the 


Reed again, and tie it ſo to the place broken or ditjointed; 


and ſay this Charm, Daries, dardaries, aſtataries, diſ- 
ſimapiter: or this, Huat hanat huat, iſta piſta fiſta, 
domiabo damnauſtra. This ill make the Part ſound 
again. ls not this an excellent Specimen of Garo's 
Freethinking ? Does not this Gibberiſh demonſtrate 
his Penetration into Myſteries? Is it not worthy. of 
that refin'd Age, when: Conſuls and -Dittators were 


choſen from the Plough? Nor can our Author ſay, 
that This is a ſpurious: Receipt: for + Pliny men- 


tions this very Charm under Cato's Name and Au- 
thority; though he excuſes himſelf from repeating 
it, becauſe of it's Sillineſs. But as poorly.as our Wri- 


ter comes off with Cato the Elder; Ifancyheil anon 


have ſtill worſe Succeſs with Cato the Younger, 


* 19 « 'L 5 \ 
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But before he comes to Him, he, introduces 


Cickko, as a diſtinguiſh'd and eminent Free-thinken; 
in which Section he ſeems to have taken peculiar 


Pains; and to ſtrut with an air of Arrogance, quite 
above his ordinary Mien. He ſummons; all your 
Divines to receive his Laws for reading and quoting; 
and to govern themſelves by his Inſtructions, both 


in the Pulpit and the Preſs. But how does this 


* Cap. 160. + Nat. Hiſt. xvil, in fine. Carmen contra luxata 
membraà, jungenda arundinum fiſſurae, cujus verba inſerere 
non equidern ferio auſim, quamquam a Catone prodita. 

1 | | Scenical 
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Scenical Commander, this Hero in Busk ins per- 
form? So wretchedly and ſorrily; fo exactly to the 
ſame Tune and his wonted Pitch; that he has not 
ſtruck one right Stroke, either in Ciceros general 
Character, or in any paſſage of His, that he quotes 
incidentally. 
The Firſt word he opens with is this, * 7h 
though Cicero: was Chief Prieſt and Conſul, &c. And 
what does he mean by Chief Prieſt? No doubt he 
means Ponti er Maximus: for no other word in all 
the Sacerdotal Colleges of the Romans can admit of 
that Verſion. Now. a Liſt and Succeſſion of the 
Pontifices Maximi (Metellus Dalmaticus, Mucius Scae - 
vola, Metellus Pins, Fulius Caeſar, Aemilins Lepidus) 
which concludes all Cicero's time, was ready drawn 
to our Writer's hand both in Panviniuss Faſti, and 
in Boſins de Pontificatu Maximo. He was ſo far 
from being Chief Pontif, that he was never of that 
Order; rot one of the whole XV: as appears from 
his Oration Pro Domo ad Pontifices, ſpoken in his 
Lth year. He was a Prieſt indeed, as I have ſaid 
before; being made Augur in his L1IVth year, and 
ſucceding Craſſus the Younger, who with his Father 
was {lain in Perſia. What ſcandalous and puerile 


Ignorance is this, in a Teacher forſooth of the 


Clergy, who are Teachers appointed? Cicero the 


Chief Prieſt? Or rather our Writer the Chief Blun- 


derer? He never meddles with the word Prieſt; but 
Nonſenſe is his Expiation for't: it ſticks to him like 
Herculess Shirt; and will laſt him, like that, to his 
Funeral. 

Another Obſervation he thus dreſſes, + That Ci- 
cero gives us his own Picture, and that of the greateſt 
part of the Philoſophers, hen he produces this as an In- 
ſtance of 4 Probable opinion, That they who ſtudy 

* Pag. 135. + Pag. 136. i 
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Philoſophy, don't believe there are any Gods: bat 
is, That there exiſted no ſuch Goldt as were belieu'd by 
zhe People. Now grant our Author this ; and yet 
he obtains no more by it, than that Cicero with moſt 
of the Philoſophers disbehev'd the Poerical and Civil 
Theology of the Pagans. And if this Picture fo 
much pleafes him, or has ſuch ſtrong Lines and 'Fea- 
tures of Free-thinking in't; the very Herd of Chri- 
ſtians have a better Title to it, than any of the Phi- 
loſophers. We are all Free-thinkers on that Topic; 
unleſs our Writer diſſents from us, and would re- 
curr to the old Worſhip of Baochus and Venus. 

But the Miſery of it is, This paſſage of Cicero 
is quite miſrepreſented ; nay it proves the very Re- 
verſe to what he infers from it. * Every Argumen- 
tation, ſays 'Twlly, ought either to be Probable, or De- 
monſtrative. A thing Probable is either what is gene- 
rally true, vr 2hat is ſo in Opinion and common Conceit. 
Of the firſt fort This is one, I, fhe's a Mother, ſhe loves 
her Son: Of the ſecond which conſiſts in Opinion, hajuſ- | 
modi ſunt probabilia, theſe are Examples: Impiis npud 
Inferos poenas eſſe paratus: Eos qui Philoſophiae dent 
operum, non arbitrari deos 'efſe : Thut Torments in Hell 
are prepared for the Impious: That Philoſophers don't 
think, there are Goals... Where it's evident to a ſa- 
gacious Reader, that Tiuth gives two Inſtances of 
Probables, which really he thought Falſe. For Pro- 
babile in Latin takes in ſeveral Ideas of your Engliſb, 
Probable, planfible, likely, ſpecious, ſeeming; whether 
it really be true or falſe, ſrve id falſum eſt ſive verum, 
as Tilly here ſays expreſs. The firſt of theſe about 
Torments of Hell was then a current, paſſable, pro- 
bable Aſſertion: but Twlly himſelf + disbeliev'd it, 
and gives it here as a Notion vulgar but falſe. And 
the ſecond likewiſe, That Philoſophers are Atheiſts, 

De Inventione I, 29. + Tuſcul. I, 5, 6. & alibi. * 
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was. a Staple Mob opinion: eſpecially at that time, 
when. Lucretius, Amaſinius, and other Epicureans were 
the fole Retailers in Latin; that Sect having in that 
Language got the Start of the reſt. But the Ora- 
tor here exhibits it, not as a true, but a falſe Proba- 
ble; and contrary to his own * Sentiment and Ex- 
ample. And what's become now of the Picture? 
Tis like the old Story of the Horſe painted Tum- 
bling; which poſture being not lik'd by the pur- 
| Chaſer, upon inverting the Piece the Horſe was a 
Running. Our Writer here imagin'd, That Cicero 
Was pictur d an Infidel : and to his great diſappoint- 
ment he's painted a Believer. But ſee by the way 
the great Sincerity of our Writer: In his marginal 
Citation, he has dropt the firſt Inſtance about Hell- 
Tarments ; and given the latter only about Believing 
10 Geds; and to diſguiſe it the more; for Hujuſmodi 
ſunt probabilia, he puts it Eſi probabile: where any 
xerſon, who looks no farther, muſt certainly be 
impos d on. But if our Writer had given Both; 
the vigilant Reader without ſtirring from the Mar- 
in had detected the Nonſenſe. For the two In- 
| of Probable being both of a kind, either 
both true or both falſe; if the firſt is ſuppos'd falſe, 
the latter muſt be fo too; and ſo our Writer is fru- 
ſtrated. But if the latter is ſuppos'd true (as our 
Writer propounds it) then the firſt muſt be allow'd 
ſo too about the Torments of Hell: which our Writer 
abhorring as the moſt gaſtly Picture in nature, re- 
mov'd it out of his Book: and fo the Reader ſee- 
ing but One, could not diſcover the Painters true 
meaning. O Dulneſs, if this was done by chance! 
O-Knavery, if it was done by deſign! 


'# Tuſcul. De Legibus, &c. 
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His next Remark upon Cicero is ſtill more mumpꝭ 
ing and beggar? ; that were it not for his Pride and” 


Inſolence, I ſhould really commiſerate him. Hel. 
prove out of the Tuſculan Queſtiuns, that Cicero 
was againſt the Immortality of the Soul: which is ex- 
actly, as if he ſhould prove from theſe Remarks of 
mine, that I am a Member of his Club. But of 
that anon: in the mean time, as a Caſt of his occa- 
fional Learning, he makes the Dialogiſt to be T. Pom- 
ponius ATTICUS, a great Friend of Ciceros, Who 
writ a whole volume of Letters to him. The In- 
terlocutor in the Tuſculans is mark'd by the Letter A, 
as Cicero is by M: and though ſome old Copies and 
Authors too believ'd A ſignified Atticus; yet what 
was pardonable in Them, 15 at this time of day, and 
in a book of Defiance too, a moſt ſhameful Blunder 
in our Writer. The perſon A was Adoleſcens, 2 
Tonth; as appears from II, 11; At tu, adoleſcens, 


cum dixiſſes &c: how therefore can this be Atticus, 


who was then an Old Man, as your * Learned Davis 
frus remarks on the place? Cicero, When he writ the 
Tuſculans was in his great Climacteric; and Atticus 
was Two years older than He. For Nepos ſays in 
his Life; That the Caeſarian Civil War broke out, 
when Atticus was about Lx, cum haberet annos circiter 
ſexaginta: but Cicero was then LVIII. Again he 
lays, Atticus died Lxxv11 years old compleat, Do- 
mitio & Soſio Ci: and by that reckoning too he was 
born Two years before Cicero. So that our Writer 
has made a hopeful Youth of him, when he was 
going of LxV: and makes Cicero call a man Toth, 
who was older than himſelf. Beſides this, who, 
but our Mirrour of Learning, could be ignorart 
that Atticus liv'd and died an Epicurean? But this 


* Atticus tunc temporis ſenex erat. Daviſ. ad Tuſcul. I. 5. 
Dialogiſt 
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Dialogiſt is intirely againſt that Sect, * as appears 
through the whole. And laſtly, what I have noted 


above in my XLIXth Remark, If Atticus here was 


the Diſcourſer with Cicero, he would adhere to his 
ald Principles, and be braught over in nothing : but 
this auth, this Inquirer, is a Convert throughout; 
and convinc'd by good Arguments recedes from 
every thing that he advances at firſt. So that there's 
2 vaſt difference in the Manner of Diſpute, that's 
exhibjted in the Tuſculanae, from what appears In 
Hademicis, De Finibus, De Natura Deorum, and De 
Divinatiane. In the latter no man concedes; in the 
Twſculans no man reſiſts. Theſe laſt were Scholass 
as Ciceru from the Greeks calls them, Diſcourſes with- 
out an Antagoniſt; rather Audicnces, than Conferences, 
Which Manner, t he lays, was us d among all the Philo- 
ſopbers, even in the Academy it felf : Qui quacjivit ali- 
quid, tacet : He that has propos d a Queſtion, holds his 
tongue. Fur as ſeon as be has ſaid, It SEEMs to me 
that Pleaſure is the Chief Good; the Philoſopher 
diſputes againſt it in 4 cuntinued diſcourſe: ſo as it may 
eaſily be underſtood, haw they that ſay a thing SEEMS 
to them, are nat really of that opinion, but want to hear 
it refuted, This very Manner, which Cicero here 
deſcribes in his year LX II, he executed the year 
after in his T#{exlavae > where when A the Auditor 
lays, Ii SEEMS to me, That Death is an Evil; That 
Pain is the greateſt of all Evils; That Grief or Vneafie 
ueſs. may happen to the Wiſe-man, That the Wiſe-man 
is uot free from all Perturbation of Mind; That Vir- 
tue alone is not ſufficient to a Happy Life (which make 
the Subject of the V Books) it's plain by Cicero's 
own Comment, that A is of contrary Sentiments, 
and deſires to have all thoſe Poſitions confuted : 
which Cicero performs to his ſatisfaction and applauſe. 
* See Tuſcul. I. 23, 32, 51 De Finibus II, 1. 
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This being obſerv'd and premis'd; let us now ſee; 
what our ſagacious Writer can fetch from the | 


Tuſculans. 

Why, Tully, * ſays he, after having mention d the 
Various Notions of Philoſophers about the nature of the 
Soul, concludes from them, That there can be nothi 
afier Death. Now if a Foreiner may judge of your 
Language, THE various Notions can mean no leſs 


than Singulas Opiniones, the ſeveral and even all the 


Notions of the Philoſophers : which being ſuppos'd, 
our Writer will ſtand convicted either of duch 

neſs or ſuch Impudence, as nothing can match but 
his own Book. After Cicero had enumerated the 
ſeveral Opinions about the Soul, That it was the 
Brain, or the Heart, or the Blood, or Fire, or Breath, 
or Harmony, or Nothing at all, or an Eſſential Number, 
or a Rational Subſtance, or a Fifth Eſſence ; which ſoever 
of theſe, ſays he, is true; it will follow that Death is either 
4 Good, or at leaſt not an Evil. For if it be Brain, Blood, 
or Heart, it will periſh with the whole Body; if Fire, 
it will be extinguiſh'd; if Breath, it will be diſſipated; 
if Harmony, it will be broke; not to ſpeak of thoſe, 


that affirm it is Nothing. + His ſententiis omnibus, ni- 


hil poſt mortem pertinere ad quemquam poteſt, According 
to all theſe Notions (the Seven laſt repeated) there can 
be no Concern nor Senſation after Death: Death there- 
fore is no Evil, Reliquorum autem ſententiae &c. 
But the Others Opinions (the Three remaining) give 
hope, that the Soul, after it has left the Body, mounts 

to Heaven as it's proper Habitation: Death therefore 
may be a Good. Now can any thing be plainer, than 
the Tour of this Paragraph? Ten opintons there are 
in all; the firſt Seven make Death no Miſery ; the 


laſt Three make it a Happineſs. What then was 


our Writer's Soul? Was it Brains, or Gurts, or rather 
Fag. 136. + Tuſcul. I, 11. 
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Nothing at all, when he thus maim'd and murder d 
the Senſe of his Author. From THE vaRIous 
Notions he concludes! As if the Seven were all he had 
mention'd? As if the Three laſt were not thoſe He 
eſpous'd ? As if the Authors of the Seven were not 
in His eſteem , Plebeii & minuti Philoſophi, Plebeian 


and wy Philoſophers, not worthy of that Name? But 


our Writer has ſo long deſponded of mounting up to 
Heaven: that he cannot bear it even in the Stile of a 
Pagan: it raiſes an envious Deſpair, and ſpreads it 
over his Soul. A moſt juſt and proper puniſhment 
for ſuch Reprobates to Immortality! 
Virtutem videant, intabeſcantque relicta. 

But our Writer goes ſtumbling on, and adds, 
That as to Plato's Arguments for the Immortality of 
the Soul, Cicero ſays to his Dialogiſt, Let us not pro- 
duce them, and let us lay afide all our Hopes of Im- 
mortality. By which the other underſtood him to deny 
the Immortality of the Soul; as is evident from his An- 
ſwer which follows: What ? do you diſappoint me, after 


jou had rais d in me ſuch an Expectation? Truly I had 


rather be miſtaken with Plato, hom I know how much 
on eſteem, and whom I admire on your authority, than 


be in the right with others. 


Even my Pen would refuſe to be employ'd in ſuch 
Traſh; we it not to chaſtiſe our Writer's Con- 
fidence; who unqualified to underſtand one ſingle 
Page of Cicero, preſumes to ſet up for his Com- 
mender and Patron, „ 
Apdbos, o/ 89* a Toi xaxon. e, 
nay (which all the Muſes avert). for- his Reviſor and 
Editor. Your Gentry, it ſeems; Were hence for- 
ward to taſt Cicero through the ferid+and poiſonous 
Notes of the Arheiſtical Set. + If Cicero's works, 
ſays he, come once to be generally read, as of all hu- 
* Pag. 137. Þ+ Pag. 140. | 3 | 
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man Writings they beſt deſerve! Goodly and Gracious! 
What an Honour is this to Cicero's Aſhes? This is 
what the old Fragic lik'd, Laudari a laucdlato viro. 
But pray, when was it, that He was not generally 
read? or rather, when did the ſtupid Sect begin to 
read him? By the patterns they have given us; they 
have juſt as much Title to recommend Cicero, upon 
their own Talt and Skill; as before they had to re- 
commend the * Samaritan Chronicle. 

Is the Paſſage now before us; After the Orator 
had prov'd the Immortality of the Soul from Au- 
thority and Tradition, + the Agreement of all Anti- 
quity, the Conſent of all Nations, the Doctrine of the 
Pythagorean School: Thoſe Antients, ſays he, ſeldom 
gave Reafons for their Opinions, their Scholars ac- 
quieſcing in the bare Precept and Maxim: But Plato 
did not only tranſmit the Doctrine, but produc'd 
Reaſons and Arguments to eftabhſh it: Sed rationes 
etiam attuliſſe; quas, niſi quid ditis, praetermittamnus, 
& hand totam ſpem immortalitatis relinquamus; x anhich 
Arguments, unleſs You ſay otherwiſe, let us paſs ouer; 
and lay aſide this whole Hope of Inmmortality. The 
meaning of which is moſt plain; if we refle&, that 
the Queſtion here to be debated was only this, 17 
SEEMS o me that Death is an Evil: which Cicero 
had already refuted, even upon the Scheme of the 
Soul's Extinction: without need of engaging deeper 
in the proofs of Immortality. So that here in the 
Secratic way of Dialogue, with E ige, Diſſimu- 
lation and Urbanity, he ſeems willing to drop the 
C:nſe, on purpoſe to raife the Interlocutor's appetite. 
Who well knowing, this was but a Feint, and that 
Cicero Wanted a little Courting to procede, What ? 
ſays he, do you now leave me, after you have drawn 


* Remark XXVII. + Omnem Antiquitatem. Conſenſus 
nationum omnium. ** Tuſcul. I, 17. 1 „ 
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ne into the higheſt Expetlation?. Pray, procede with 
Plate's Arguments: quotum errare mehercule malo, 
quam cum 15T1S vera ſentire, with whom (in this 
affair) 1'd rather chuſe to be miſtaken, than be in the 
right with THOSE mean Souls, that arc content with 
Extinction. Upon which ſays the Orator to him, 
Madcte virtute, God bleſs you with that brave Spirit: I 
my ſelf too ſhould owillingly miſtake with Him: and fo 
he enters upon and exhauſts the whole Platonic Rea- 
ſoning for the Soul's Immortality. Now what 
Odneſs, what Perverſneſs of mind in our Scribler, 
to infer from this Paragraph, That the Interloruror 
thought Cicero denied the Immortality of the Soul? Is 
it not juſt the Reverſe? But what need I wonder: 
when none but ſuch a crook'd and croſs grain'd Block 
could ever be ſhap'd into an Atheiſt? 

And now we are come to his general Character of 
Cicero, and the new Key to his Works, which our 
Bungler has made for the uſe of your Clergy. He 
profeſs d, he ſays, the Academic or Sceptic Philoſophy ; 
and the only true method of diſcovering his Sentiments is 
zo ſee, what he ſays Himſelf, or under the Perſon of an 
Academic. To quote any thing elſe from him as his 
Own, is an Impoſition on the World, begun by ſome Men 
of Learning, and continued by Others of little or none. 
This is the Sum of our Author's Obſervations ; in 
which there is Part y1lgar and impertinent, and 
Part falſe and his Own. | | 

The Academic or Sceptic Philoſophy ! He might as 
well fay, The Popifh or Lutheran Religion: the 
difference between Fhoſe being as wide as between 
Theſe. A common Impoſition of the World! where, 
or by whom? Has not Cicero in his Diſputations re- 
preſented the Syſtemes of the ſeveral Sets, with 
more Clearneſs and Beauty than they themſelves 
could do ? Such Paſlages ow been and will be 
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quoted, out of Cicero indeed for the Elegancy of 
them; but not as his own Doctrines, but of the re- 
ſpective Sects, that there ſpeak them. And what 
harm is this? The Reaſoning is the ſame, from what 
quarter ſoever it comes; and the Authority not the 


leſs, though transfer'd from Cicero to a Stoic. But 


the Men of Learning have blunder'd, and not nicely 
diſtinguiſh'd Cicero from the Stoic. When he pleaſes 
to name thoſe: I'] produce him a Man of none, Who 
has ſtupidly confounded Cicero with the Epicurean. 
And then his ſagacious. hint, That Cicero's true Sen- 
timents are to be ſeen in the Perſon of the Academic 
This he thought he was ſafe in; and yet it's as true, 
as it will appear ſtrange, that His Sentiments are 
leaſt or not at all to be ſeen there: of which as 
briefly as I can. 

The Platonic Academy dogmatiz'd, or deliver'd 
their Doctrines for fix'd and certain, as the Peripa- 
zetics and Stoics did. But in the tract of Succeſſion, 
one Carneades, a man of great wit and eloquence, on 
purpoſe to ſhew both, made an Innovation in the 
Academy. By the notion of Fix'd and Certain 
(Fixa, Certa, Rata, Decreta) he was pin'd down to 
one Syſtem; and his great Parts wanted more Room 
to expatiate and flouriſh in: he contriv'd therefore a 
way to get it: he denied the Certainty of Things, and 
admitted of no higher a Knowledge, than Probabi- 
lity and Veriſimilitude. Not that he did not as much 
believe, and govern himſelf in common Life upon 
what he call'd Highly Probables, as the Others did up- 
on their Certains: but by this pretty Fetch he ob- 
tain'd his End, and became Diſputant Univerſal, 
Pro omnibus ſectis & contra omnes dicebat. Did the 
Stoics aſſert a thing for Certain? He would demoliſh 
that Certainty from Epicurean Topics. Again, did 
 ® Remark XLVIIL | 
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Theſe laſt pretend to any Certainty ? He would un- 
fay what he ſpoke for them before ; and attack them 
with Szoical Arguments, which juſt now he had 
endeayor'd to batfle. This Method gave name to the 
New Academy; but it had few Profeſſors while it 
laſted, and laſted but a little time : requiring ſuch 
Wit and Eloquence, ſuch laborious Study in all 
Sects whatever, and carrying in it's very face ſuch 
an Air of Pride and Oſtentation ; that very Few 
either could or cared to eſpouſe it. 

However this very Sect, then deſerted and almoſt 
forgot, did beſt agree with the vaſt Genius and am- 
bitious Spirit of young Cicero. He was poſſeſs'd of 
Oratory in it's perfection: and he had added Philo- 
ſophy under the beſt Maſters of all Sects, Diodotus, 
Antiochus, Philo, Poſidonius, and others: He would 
not confine himſelf to one Syſtem, but range through 


them all: fo the New Academy was choſen, as the 


largeſt Field to ſhew his Learning and Eloquence. 
Which Turn when he had once taken, he was al- 
ways to maintain: he was to riſe no higher than 


Probability, the Characteriſtic of the Set. For This 


was their Badge of Servitude, though they boaſted 
of more Freedom, than the Others. Did a Stoic aſ- 


ſert the Certainty of Divine Providence? You are 


tied down, ſays an Academic: it's only a Probable. 
You are tied as much, replies the Stoic; for though 
you believe it as firmly as I, you dare not fay it's 
Certain, for fear of Claſhing with your Sect. 

If we take Cicero under this View, we ſhall then 
truly be qualified to interpret all his Writings. And 
firſt we ſhall find, what I ſaid before, and which at 
once breaks to pieces our Writer's new Key, That 
the Academic Objections, which in his Philoſophical 


Conferences are ever brought againſt the other Secs, 


is the moſt unlikely place where to find his real Sen- 
tments, 
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timents For that being the Privilege of the Sect, 
to ſpeak Pro or Con as they pleas d, * Contra omnia 
dici oportere & pro omnibus, + Contra an:n2s Philoſophos 
& pro omnibus dicere; they very frequently opposd, 
XX nan ex animo ſed ſimulate, not heartily but feignedly ; 
not what they really believ'd, but what ſerv'd the 
reſent turn. In De Natura Deorum, when Balbas 
the Stoic had ſpoken admirably for the Exiſtence of 
the Gods and Providence, Cotta the Academic 
(though he was a Prieſt, one of the Pontiſices) un- 
dertakes the oppoſite fide, ff non tam refellere ejus 
orationem, quam ea quae minus intellexit requirere; not 
Jo much to refute bis diſcourſe, as to diſcuſs ſome points 
he did not fully underſtand : ard after he had finiſh'd 
his Attack with great copiouſneſs and ſubtilty, yet 
in the cloſe he owns to Balbus, & That what he had 
ſaid; was for Diſpute's ſake, not his own Fudament 3 
that he both deſir'd that Balbus would confute him; and 
knew certainly that he could do it. And Cicero himſelf; 
who was then auditor at the Diſpute, though of the 
fame Se& with Cotta, declares his own Opinion, That 
the Stoic's Diſcourſe for Providence ſcem d ta him more 
PROBABLE, than Cotta's againſt it; which he repeats 
again in De Devinatione I, 5. And what now becomes 
of our Writer's True method and Rule? Whatſoever 
is ſpoken under the Perſon of an Academic, 1s that to 
be taken for Ciceros Sentiment? Why, Cicero declares 
here, that he ſided with the Stoic againſt the Aca- 


demie: and whom are we to believe, Himſelf or our 


filly Writer? | 

When Cicero ſays above, that the Stoical Doctrine 
of Providence ſeem'd to him more PROBABLE : if 
we take it aright, it carries the ſame importance as 
when a Stoic ſays it's CERTAIN and DEMONSTRABLE. 


* Acad. II, 18. + Nat. Deor. I, 5. ** Nat. Deor. II, fine. 
Ft Nat. Deor, III, 1, J Nat. Deor. III, fine. 
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Far, as I remark'd before, the Law, the Badge, the 
Characteriſtic of his Sect allow'd him to athrm no 
ſtronger than that: he durſt not have ſpoken more 
peremtorily about a Propoſition of Euclid, or what he 
faw with his own Eyes. His Probable had the ſame 
influence on his Belief, the ſame force on his Life 
and Conduct; as the Others Certain had on Theirs. 
Nay within his own Breaſt he thought it as much 
Certain as they: but he was to keep to the Academis 
Stile; which ſolely conſiſted in that Point, That 
nothing was allow'd Certum, comprehenſum, perceptums 
ratum, firmum, fixum ; but our higheſt Attainment 
Was. Probabile & Veriſimile. He that reads his works 
with penetration, judgment, and diligence, will find 
this to be true, That Probable in his Sect is equi va- 
lent to Certain. For what he ſays of Socrates, exactly 
fits himſelf; where reporting his laſt Words, Mhe- 
ther it's better live or die, the Gods alone know ; of Men 
T believe none knows: As to what Socrates ſpeaks, ſays 
he, that none but the Gods know, whether is bet- 
ter; He himſelf xNows it; for he had ſaid it before: 


Sed ſuum illud, nihil ut affirmet, tenet ad extremum : 


hut he keeps his Manner to the laſt, to affirm nothing for 


| CERTAIN. 


If we ſeek therefore for Cicero's true Sentiments ; 
it muſt not be in his Diſputes againſt Others, where 
he had licence to ſay any thing for oppoſition ſake : 


but in the Books where he dogmatizes himſelf ; 


where allowing for the word Probable, you have all 
the Spirit and Marrow of the Platonic, Peripatetic, 


and Stoic Syſtemes; I mean his Books De Officiis, 


Tuſculanae, De Amicitia, De Senectute, De Legibns 
in which, and in the Remains of others now loſt, he 
declares for the Being and Providence of God, for the 
Immortality of the Soul, for every Point that ap- 
4 Tuſcul. J. 42. N 7 
proaches 
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proaches to Chriſtianity. Thoſe Three Sects he 
eſteems, as the ſole Ornaments of Philoſophy ; the 
Others he contemns: and the Epicureans he laſhes 
throughout; not only for their baſe and abject Prin- 
ciples, but for their negle& of all Letters, Elo- 
quence, and Science. And I muſt do him this 
a7 Hh that as his Sect allow'd him to chuſe what 

e lik'd beſt, and what he valued as moſt Probable, 
out of all the various Syſtemes; he always chuſes 
like a knowing and honeſt Man. If in any point of 
Moral, one Author had ſpoken nobler and loftier than 
another; he is ſure to adopt the worthieſt Notion 
for his Own, and to cloth it in a finer Dreſs with 
new! beauties of Stille. 
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